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FOREWORD 


In the past, the field of child behavior and family relations has 
been largely concerned with studies of the effects of specific factors 
upon the behavior of children. In recent years, with the improve- 
ment of research methods, the effects of contexts, backgrounds, and 
atmospheres in producing variations in behavior have come within 
the domain of science. Changes and improvements in the methods 
of studying personality have brought new understandings. Signifi- 
cant among the new methods used in the study of personality are 
the projective techniques, such as doll play and reactions to pic- 
tures of emotionally laden situations. In this monograph Dr. Radke 
explores the possibilities of some of these new techniques with 
young children and reports significant relations between the find- 
ings they produce and the behavior of children in school, the par- 
ents’ conceptions of child training, the home atmospheres, and the 
experimental situations in which the child’s compliance with au- 
thority was measured. 

Dr. Radke finds marked differences between the child’s concept 
of the parent and the parent’s concept of himself as a guide for 
children. She compares the disciplinary program of the home in this 
generation with that of the previous generation, as reported by the 
parents, who felt that the present trend is toward less severe and less 
emotional discipline and toward greater respect for the child’s per- 
sonality. She classifies the homes in terms of the home atmosphere, 
using such categories as autocratic or democratic and freedom- 
giving or restrictive, and determines the relations of these atmos- 
pheres to measured aspects of the child’s behavior. She finds rela- 
tions between the home patterns and the child’s behavior in school 
as shown by teachers’ ratings and by the child’s behavior in the 
experimental situations. 

The resultjs obtained in this study are not only of theoretical in- 
terest. The exploration of the various techniques used successfully 
in studies with older children and adults and their adaptation for use 
at earlier ages are also of substantial interest to those concerned 
with the methods of studying young children. Further, the relations 
found contribute directly to our knowledge of the child and the 
family and indicate the promise of the methods for adding to our 
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I. THE PROBLEM 


‘"Wliy does the individual behave in this way?’" is a persistent, 
complex, and largely unanswered question in psychology. A 
great number of psychological problems resolve into this funda- 
mental question. It is this question which the clinician asks con- 
cerning the '^problem child,” the psychiatrist concerning the 
‘^psychopathic personality,” the social worker concerning the 
delinquent, the parent concerning his child. 

It is of utmost importance to society to understand the devel- 
opment of attitudes and behavior and to understand how they 
can be modified. Much progress has been made in psychology 
toward answering these questions, but most of the work lies 
ahead. Explanations of behavior are no longer sought in terms 
of single variables; the interdependence of many coexisting fac- 
tors is taken into account. Also, the necessity of studying the psy- 
chologically real conditions for the persons involved is recognized. 
The reality of the social space in which the individual lives and 
the importance of the subjective or personal meaning of the situa- 
tion in determining the individuars behavior have been stressed, 
especially in the research stimulated by Lewin (1989, 1944) . 

The effects on behavior of experimentally created social atmos- 
pheres have been demonstrated by Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
(1939) . Such experimentally created atmospheres over a short 
period of time produced marked differences in the behavior of 
the children experiencing them. Generalizing from these results, 
it seems likely that various psychological atmospheres operating 
over long periods are of significance in determining differences in 
behavior and attitudes. Variations of atmospheres within the 
home environment appear, therefore, as important factors to 
consider in understanding children’s behavior. 

In this research one major variable of the child’s home en- 
vironment, the area of parental authority and discipline, and the 
correlates of this variable in the child’s attitudes and social be- 
havior have been investigated. The demands and satisfactions of 
his home situation have been studied in relation to the child’s be- 
havior and personality characteristics. 

Authority and discipline relations constitute a major aspect of 
the individual’s life both in the areas of personal living and in 
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larger social contexts. Authority and discipline do not represent 
only unpleasant areas of the young child’s life, for on many oc- 
casions the child depends on the adult’s authority; he seeks not 
only freedom but control from the adult. This positive aspect 
of ^scipline has received little attention in the literature. The 
concept of authority and discipline relations underlying this re- 
search includes both the positive and negative aspects; the tra- 
ditional elements of punishment, obedience, and restrictions as 
well as the guidance and motivational techniques employed by 
the adult to influence the behavior of the child. 

For a thorough analysis of variations in this area of parent- 
child relationships, several dimensions of authority and disci- 
pline should be considered (Anderson, 1944): Variations exist 
in the phMosophy of discipline (usually unverbalized) to which 
the parent adheres. There are also variations in the 'pervasive- 
ness of parental discipline. For some children adult authority 
and discipline permeate every area of the home life, so that 
there are few or no islands of freedom from adult control. In 
other homes the child is allowed self-direction in some areas but 
is closely supervised in others. These areas may be made rela- 
tively distinct and separate from one another by some parents; 
by others they may be left unclearly separated and unstable. 
Parental discipline and authority vary in the consistency with 
which they are exercised. The circumstances and areas of be- 
havior eliciting parental authority and discipline are, in some 
families, highly predictable. In others they are more closely re- 
lated to parental whim and circumstance than to the child’s 
needs. There is also the variable of method of discipline, and 
closely related to method is the effectiveness with which it is 
applied. 

Secondary to the main problem of this research is a problem 
of methodology: to investigate the value of “projective” tech- 
niques for obtaining from young children data on home disci- 
pline and authority relations. 

Before describing the procedure of the present study, the 
relevant literature in the fields of parent-child relationships and 
of projective techniques will be reviewed and evaluated. 



II. REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ON PARENT^ 
CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 

The Kterature on parent-child relationships is too extensive 
to be surveyed adequately in a brief review. This review is con- 
fined, therefore, to the most relevant studies dealing with 
psychological atmospheres of the home and their behavioral con- 
comitants in the young child. Much of the literature on parent- 
child relationships is nonexperimental in nature. Although it 
does not possess the precision and accuracy desired for diag- 
nosis, therapy, and prediction, it is suggestive of trends in the 
relationships between the home environment and the behavior 
of the child. 

Nonexperimental reports are unanimous in the opinion that 
the influence of the home is exceedingly great in the life of the 
child, because of the primacy, pervasiveness, and long duration 
of its contacts with him. Teagarden (1940, page 229 ) goes so far 
as to say that ^‘'there is accumulating evidence that all manner 
of behavior deviations can be and often are accounted for 
by the subtleties of home relationships.^’ 

Faegre and Anderson (1940, pages 280-81) express a similar 
faith in the amount of influence the home brings to bear upon 
the child: 

Granting the extent to which the responsibility for some types of 
training has been shifted to the schools, the home still offers the 
earliest, and in many respects the most thorough, education which a 
child receives. . . . We have seen that the personality of the child 
is emerging among all the influences of the early environment and is 
being shaped by them, and that the family represents the world of 
the child in which, long before he reaches school ag6, he has been 
meeting situations and developing ways of reacting to them. Be- 
cause he is more frequently and more profoundly moved or stimu- 
lated by persons than by the inanimate part of his environment, the 
home, with its close association with a number of personalities, be- 
comes the field in which the child tests out and comes to appreciate 
the value of certain types of behavior. 

Probably the hypothesis that Champney (1941a) has ex- 
pressed puts the problem in its proper perspective. He states 
that a given parent acts toward a given child in certain ways 
which tend to be consistent from situation to situation and which 
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tend to differentiate this parent from other parents. These con- 
sistently repeated situations are learning situations for the child, 
in which he builds up social habit systems that in time constitute 
his personality. 

According to Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb (1937, pages 
208-9), the child’s “self” is the outcome of his experiences in 
the home. Learning by the child from his parents comes about 
not so much “by being taught, but by being exposed.” What 
the parent is, is far more important as an influence upon his 
child than the specific techniques he employs. These authors 
state, too, that very early the role of the child in the group re- 
flects the needs, frustrations, satisfactions, and anxieties in his 
home situation. 

The psychoanalysts have always been insistent about attrib- 
uting personality characteristics of the individual to the effects 
of his early experiences. The child’s relation to his parents has 
been elaborately theorized by them. 

For more precise evaluations of the nature of home influ- 
ences, one must turn to data from clinical and experimental 
investigations. 

Clinical Literatube 

No aspect of parental behavior has received more attention 
from clinicians than the rejection-overprotection variable. The 
criteria for determining the presence of these conditions in the 
home vary with the investigator. Sometimes it is determined 
by the case worker’s judgment, sometimes by the mother’s 
statement, and sometimes by the presence or absence of a num- 
ber of predetermined indicators of rejection or overprotection. 

Newell reports several studies of maternal rejection (1934, 
1936). His results are based on analyses of clinical case histories 
and psychiatric examinations. Using neglect, cruelty, a guilt re- 
action of overprotection, and inconsistent discipline as criteria 
of maternal rejection, he found feelings of insecurity and ex- 
treme sensitivity to attention characteristic of rejected children. 

In a second study he compared rejected children with a con- 
trol group of accepted children, using as his criteria of rejection 
the mother’s statement of it and her hostile behavior toward the 
child. In comparison with the control group, the rejected children 
received less consistent handling by their parents and showed 
less stable and more aggressive behavior. Newell concludes that 
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where parental treatment is hostile, boys show aggressive be- 
havior; where treatment is protective, boys show submissive 
behavior. Girls show mixed behavior where parental treatment 
is hostile, and submissive behavior where the father is protec- 
tive or ambivalent. This is undoubtedly an oversimplification of 
the relationships. 

From case study analyses of 25 5- and 6-year-old children, 
Zimmerman (1931) reports a tendency for aggressive children to 
have overprotecting or rejecting mothers, and for timid children 
to have oversolicitous or overanxious mothers. 

Witmer (1933) classified parental behavior in 76 cases which 
had been closed as successfully adjusted and in 64 cases 
which had been closed as unimproved. Where there were evi- 
dences in the case records of overt maternal rejection of the 
child or of extreme ambivalence, successful adjustment of 
the child’s difficulties was shown in 4 cases, and in 34 cases no 
improvement was noted. Where the mother was overprotective 
and the father played a weak role, failure in adjustment was 
usual. Where the mother overprotected the child and the father 
rejected the child, successful adjustment was more likely. Most 
of the successful cases were in families in which parents were kind 
and affectionate, in which they criticized the child’s behavior but 
did not dislike the child. 

Relying upon case reports collected by former students of his, 
Symonds (1939) compared 31 pairs of accepted and rejected 
children. The pairs were matched in sex, age, grade, social back- 
ground, and level of intelligence. Measuring instruments con- 
sisted of check lists of items concerning the child’s behavior, 
parental harmony, and factors in the parents’ childhood. Chi- 
square differences were computed. The accepted children showed 
significantly more socially acceptable behavior than the re- 
jected children. Also, accepted children faced the future more 
confidently, were less confused and discouraged, and had fewer 
feelings of insecurity than rejected children. 

Hattwick and Stowell (1936) related the rejection-overpro- 
tection variable to the child’s adjuS'tments in the elementary 
school. Working with cumulative records prepared by succes- 
sive classroom teachers at the end of each year, the authors re- 
port a predominance of poor work habits in children from 
homes characterized by “babying” or pressure. More than three 
fourths of the children from well-adjusted homes showed good 
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work habits. The same trends appeared when the teachers’ de- 
scriptions of the children’s good and poor social adjustments were 
related to the home situation. 

The effects of dominating and submissive parents upon child 
behavior are pointed out by Symonds (1939). Twenty-eight 
pairs of children were studied, one of each pair coming from a 
home of dominating parents, the other from a home of submis- 
sive parents. The average age of- the children was 12 years. 
Children of the dominating parents were described as polite, 
honest, dependable, submissive, humble, shy, and self-conscious. 
Children of the submissive parents were described as aggressive, 
disobedient, careless, independent, self-confident, overconfident) 
rebellious, forward, and free in making friends outside the family. 

In each of the investigations of parent-child relationships re- 
viewed thus far, the authors have begun with the classification 
of parental attitudes and have sought correlates of these atti- 
tudes in the child’s behavior. An alternative approach is to be- 
gin with children of contrasting clinical groups and to compare 
them with respect to predominant parental features. The fol- 
lowing studies have used this approach. 

Knight (1933), comparing clinical data on aggressive and 
submissive children, describes homes of submissive children as 
essentially harmonious and homes of aggressive children as in- 
harmonious. Maternal attitudes tended to be overprotective 
for the submissive children and rejective for the aggressive 
children. 

Case reports on neurotic children studied by Karlin (1930) 
showed a predominance of marital discord, parental neuroticism, 
faulty discipline, and unwholesome parent-child relationships. 

The homes of children who manifest sibling jealousy have 
been compared with those of children who do not by Foster 
(1927), Sewall (1930), and Ross (1931). Case histories disclose 
a greater frequency in the homes of jealous children of such 
factors as oversolicitousness, neglect, inconsistent discipline, 
limited play and social opportunities for the child, undue at- 
tachment to one parent, and parental maladjustment. 

Comparisons of the homes of delinquent and nondelinquent 
children yield similar results (Berkman, 1932; Yeranian, 1932; 
Gosset, 1932; Healy, 1915; Burt, 1929) . 

Obvious deficiencies in these clinical reports — ^loose definitions 
of home and personality variables, reliance upon case histories. 
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overemphasis upon deviate children, absence of control groups 
with which to compare clinical groups, lack of data on the posi- 
tive effects of the home, frequent assumptions of direct causal 
relationships, and lack of experimental controls in procedure 
and analysis of data — ^limit the conclusions that can be drawn 
from them. The reports that follow in general represent an im- 
provement in method over the clinical studies. 

Semi-Experimental and Experimental Literature 

An interest in the origin of personality differences among pre- 
school children has led a number of experimenters to study the 
relations between various kinds of home environment and pre- 
school behavior. In one such study, reported by Hattwick (1936), 
ratings of preschool behavior and home variables of 335 chil- 
dren were obtained. Preschool behavior included such variables 
as nervous habits, jealousy, crying easily, and refusal to com- 
ply. Home factors included overattentiveness, negligence, calm 
or tense atmosphere, sharing of responsibilities, and so on. Tet- 
rachoric correlations showed relationships between overatten- 
tiveness in the home and infantile, withdrawing behavior and 
asking of unnecessary help in school; between inadequate at- 
tention in the home and aggressive, attention-seeking behavior 
in school; between calm and happy home life and cooperative be- 
havior and good emotional adjustment at school; between re- 
sponsibilities in the home and self-reliance in school; between 
“babying” or “pushing” in the home and social difficulties in 
school. 

A similar investigation was carried out by Baruch (1937) 
with 33 preschool children. Observations and ratings of the 
children and parents revealed significant relationships between 
parental and child adjustments. 

Observations on 22 kindergarten children and interviews 
with their parents were secured by Gottemoller (1939), and vari- 
ables were compared. Five out of six unwelcome children were 
rated as shy, withdrawn, stubborn, and maladjusted in school. 
Most children who had received no sex instruction were mal- 
adjusted in kindergarten. Specific aspects of discipline methods 
showed slight relation to children’s behavior ratings, but ratings 
of parents’ attitudes toward child-rearing methods were highly 
correlated with child adjustment. 

Ayer and Bernreuter (1937) compared personality ratings of 
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40 nursery school children with the parents’ statements con- 
cerning discipHne in the home. Biserial correlations were ob- 
tained between the frequency of each type of punishment and 
the personality ratings. Frequent use of physical punishment 
was negatively related to dependence upon adult affection and 
attention ( — .20) and tendency to face reality ( — .35). Allowing 
the child to profit from the natural results of his acts was posi- 
tively related to attractiveness of personality (-)-.33), tendency 
to face reality (4-.33), and independence of adult affection and 
attention (-|-.37). Giving the child rewards was positively cor- 
related with ratings of sociability with other children (-1-.30). 
Parental techniques of worrying the child were negatively re- 
lated to attractiveness of personality ( — .21), tendency to face 
reality ( — .30), and dependence upon adult affection and atten- 
tion ( — .44). Doing the first thing that pops into a parent’s head 
is negatively correlated with dependence upon adult affection 
and attention ( — .40), tendency to face reality ( — .52), and at- 
tractiveness of personahty ( — .54). 

Grant (Updegraff, 1939) correlated the ratings on 33 nursery 
school children with parental behavior variables. Correlated 
with parental overprotection were withdrawing and submissive 
behavior; with parental rejection, ascendant and sadistic be- 
havior; with extreme overprotection or rejection, nervous habits 
and feehngs of insecurity; with a “logical-scientific” parental 
approach, self-reliant and responsible behavior; with a calm and 
happy home, cooperativeness and feelings of security. 

Adult authority and the preschool child’s responses to it were 
studied by Meyers (1944) in a series of experimental play set- 
tings, in which the child was given pairs of commands by two 
adults. The commands were of four types: agreeing-positive, 
disagreeing-positive, agreeing-negative, and disagreeing-nega- 
tive. Running accounts were kept of the behavior shown under 
these command conditions. Maturity level of behavior was sig- 
nificantly lower after disagreeing-positive, agreeing-negative, 
and disagreeing-negative commands than before commands. 
There was no drop in maturity level of behavior after agreeing- 
positive commands. After agreeing-negative and disagreeing- 
negative commands, children showed more stiff, inhibited 
behavior, than before commands. Commands giving opposing 
directions to the child and negative-agreeing commands resulted 
in decreases in constructive activity. Nervous manifestations 
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increased after agi’eeing-negative and disagreeing-negative com- 
mands. Differences in amount of compliance in the four types of 
conomand situations were slight, except for the disagreeing- 
positive commands, which resulted in frequent noncompliance. 
When children’s compliance was related to the teacher’s ratings 
of the parents, parents of noncompliant children were rated 
higher on rejection and submission than were other parents. 

In an interesting series of investigations with 8- to 16-year- 
old children, Meltzer (1935) employed a free associational tech- 
nique to learn something of the child’s attitudes toward his 
parents. The free associations about each parent were classified 
according to the child’s feeling toward the parent and accord- 
ing to the role of the parent in the eyes of the child. About half 
the responses described parents as persons who do things for or 
with the child. These responses were more frequent for fathers 
than for mothers. Mothers were more often the persons for whom 
responses of love and loyalty were given. In most of the classifi- 
cations the reactions toward mothers and fathers did not differ 
materially. Age and sex differences were not analyzed, and no 
attempt was made to relate the responses to the child’s be- 
havior or to his home situation. 

Using an interview technique, Meltzer (1941) studied the 
parental preference patterns of 150 children from the fifth to 
the eighth grade. According to his results mothers were preferred 
more frequently than fathers; mothers were preferred more fre- 
quently by boys than girls; and fathers were preferred more 
frequently by girls than boys. Wliere emotional attachments to 
parents deviated from the desirable, there was a tendency to- 
ward overdependence in the girls and toward insecurity and re- 
jection in the boys. The greater number of insecurity reactions 
by girls were given toward the father; the greater number by 
boys were given toward the mother. Both boys and girls showed 
more overdependence toward the mother and more rejection to- 
ward the father. Meltzer is of the opinion that the division of 
labor between parents in the present economic system is respon- 
sible for the differences in parental preferences between boys 
and girls. 

Simpson’s study (1935) supports the finding of a general pref- 
erence for mothers in both boys and girls. The preference for 
the father decreases as the child grows older. Such factors as 
showing affection toward the child, taking care of his physical 
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wants, punishing him least, and playing with him appear to be 
influential in determining preference. 

Duvall (1937) measured the social distance between child 
and parents by asking questions such as these: “In the past 
year, how many times have you discussed something that was 
worrying you with your mother? With your father? How many 
times have you asked advice from yom mother? From your 
father? How many times have you quarreled with your mother? 
With your father?” He concluded- that among children 12 to 17 
years old the younger ones showed greater nearness to their 
parents; that at each age children were closer to the mother; 
that as age increased, the distance between father and child in- 
creased. Boys reported discipline “too strict” more frequently 
than girls. Fathers were more often considered “too easy” than 
were mothers. 

An extensive series of studies of family attitudes was carried 
out by Stott (1940a, 1940b) on more than a thousand adoles- 
cents and their parents in rural areas, small towns, and cities of 
the Middle West. Questionnaires and personality tests were 
used. About a third of the adolescents reported items they dis- 
liked in their parents’ behavior — ^items that were related, for 
the most part, to matters of disciphne and control, tempera- 
mental traits, personal habits, beliefs of the parents, and emo- 
tional adjustments. The rural children were somewhat more 
ready to accept parental authority and control than were either 
the small-town or the city groups. 

Stott (1939) stresses, and rightly so, that we cannot hope to 
understand the relation of family factors to the child’s develop- 
ment until we have determined the fundamental patternings in 
family life. Single, isolated itenas will do little to further our un- 
derstanding of dynamic relationships. He stresses (1941) also 
that the home situation has personal significance for the indi- 
vidual child and that special attention, therefore, must be 
given to the unique role of each child in each family. Parents 
treat children within the same family quite differently, and of- 
ten the same parental treatment may have very different mean- 
ings for different children. It is this latter fact that makes it 
impossible to set up hard and fast standards of child-rearing 
methods without regard for the individual personality differ- 
ences in parents and children. 

Studying home environment and adjustment of high school 
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pupils, Myers (1935) found good adjustment correlated with 
severe discipline by the father, absence of parental nagging, 
treating the child like an adult, considering the child’s point of 
view, and rewarding the child’s good behavior. Unrelated to ad- 
justment were use of physical punishment when children were 
young, withdrawal of privilege, lecturmg or moralizing, and in- 
terference of one parent with the discipline given by the other 
parent. Correlated with poor adjustment were the giving of 
entire discipline responsibility to one parent, continuance of 
physical punishment at high school age, failure to carry out 
threatened punishments, moderate discipline by the father, and 
the parent’s mood determining the kind of punishment. Strict 
and lax discipline appear with equal frequency in the records of 
well and poorly adjusted children. There were significant differ- 
ences between well and poorly adjusted students on the items 
concerning parental compatibility. 

Anderson (1940), studying junior high school students, found 
a tendency for children who described their parents as critical, 
nagging, severe in pxmishment, or overstrict or extremely leni- 
ent in supervision to be rated by their classmates as aggressive, 
rebellious, and “show-off.” Parents relatively high in affection 
and relatively low in dominance toward their children tended 
to have cooperative, stable, cheerful, obedient children. Parents 
relatively low in affection and relatively high in dominance 
tended to have uncooperative, quarrelsome, disobedient, bold, 
tense, disinterested children. There were no marked sex differ- 
ences in the patterns of parent-child relationships and few reli- 
able differences in the degree of influence of mothers and fathers 
on children’s behavior. 


Summary of Literature on Parent-Child Relationships 
Relationships between the home and child behavior, as re- 
ported in the literature, are summarized below; 

Type of Home Type of Child Behavior Investigator 

Associated with It 


Rejective 


Submissive 

Aggressive 

Adjustment difficulties 

Feelings of insecurity 

Sadistic 

Nervous 

Shy, stubborn 

Noncompliant 


Newell (1936) 

Grant (1939), Newell 
(1936), Zimmerman (1931) 
Witmer (1933) 

Grant (1939), Newell (1934) 
Grant (1939) 

Grant (1939) 

Gottemoller (1939) 

Meyers (1944) 



Type of Horne 


Investigator 


Overprotective, “baby- 
ing” 


Dominating parent 


Submissive parent 


Inharmonious 


Defective discipline 


Harmonious, well-ad- 
justed 


Calm, happy, compat- 
ible 


Child accepted 


Parents play with child 


Logical, scientific ap- 
proach 

Consistent, strict disci- 
pline 

Giving child responsibil- 
ities 


Type of CJuld Behavior 
Associated with It 
Infantile and withdrawing 

Submissive 
Feelings of insecurity 
Aggressive 
Jealous 

Difficult adjustment 
Nervous 

Dependable, shy, submissive, 
polite, self-conscious 
Uncooperative, tense, bold, 
quarrelsome, disinterested 

Aggressive, careless, disobe- 
dient, independent, self-confi- 
dent, forward in making friends 
Noncompliant 

Aggressive 

Neurotic 

Jealous 

Delinquent 

Uncooperative 

Poor adjustment 

Aggressive, rebellious 
Jealous 
Delinquent 
Neurotic 

Submissive 
Good adjustment 


Cooperative 

Superior adjustment 
Independent 

Socially acceptable 
Faces future confidently 

Security feehngs 
Self-reliant 

Self-reliant 

Cooperative 

Hesponsible 

Good adjustment 


Good adjustment 
Sdf-reliant 
Security feelings 

n 


Grant (1939), Hattwick 
(1936), Zimmerman (1931) 
Newell (1936), Grant (1939) 
Grant (1939) 

Zimmerman (1931) 

Sewall (1930) 

Hattwick and Stow ell 
(1936), Witraer (1933) 
Grant (1939) 

Symonds (1939) 

Anderson (1940) 


Symonds (1939) 


Meyers (1944) 

Knight (1933), Hattwick 
(1936) 

Karlin (1930) 

Foster (1927), Sewall (1930) 
Yeranian (1932), (5osset 
(1982), Burt (1929) 
Hattwick (1936) 

Myers (1935), Ayer and 
Bemreuter (1937) 

Anderson (1940) 

Sewall (1930) 

Burt (1929) 

Karlin (1930) 

Knight (1933) 

Hattwick and S Lowell 
(1986) 

Hattwick (1936), Anderson 
(1940), Grant (1939) 

Stott (1940) 

Stott (1939) 

Symonds (1939) 

Symonds (1939) 

Hattwick (1936) 

Hattwick (1986) 

Grant (1939) 

Grant (1989) 

Grant (1989) 

Myers (1985) 


Myers (1985) 
Hattwick (1986) 
Hattwick (1986) 
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The literature on parent-child relationships leaves no room to 
doubt that some variations of personality are related to vari- 
ations within the home. The nature of these interactions, how- 
ever, has not emerged with any degree of clarity. There is no 
easy short cut to unraveling their complexity except through 
renewed and revised research attempts. Part of the difficulty 
that studies in this area have encountered is due to the fact 
that the investigators have been content with unanalyzed, gen- 
eralized, stereotyped descriptions of the home. The result is a 
seemingly hopeless confusion of generalizations in the reported 
findings. This is seen clearly in the summary. Understanding 
can be attained only as the home is perceived and studied in 
terms of the areas of stimulation, of freedom and restraint, of 
security and insecurity, of tension and satisfaction which it of- 
fers the individual child. 

The present study attempts to define in a more exact manner 
certain variables related to the home and to the child, and to 
seek out positive as well as negative influences of the home in 
a nonproblem-child population. 



III. REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ON 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 

A brief survey of the status of projective techniques in the 
study of child personality is appropriate since projective meth- 
ods constitute a part of the experimental design of this research. 

Fully aware of the limitations of existing methods of studying 
personality, clinicians and experimentalists have sought meth- 
ods by which the motivating factors underlying behavior, the 
subtleties and covert aspects of personality organization, may 
be made more accessible to investigation. Projective techniques 
appeared promising as a means of improving diagnosis and 
prediction. 

Projective techniques cannot be regarded as new in psychol- 
ogy, although the flare of interest in them in the present cen- 
tury would make them appear so. The concepts underlying 
them are old. In one form or another they have appeared again 
and again in the history of psychology, never establishing for 
themselves a firm or entirely respected position in science. The 
concept of projection as it is used in projective techniques is a 
process in which the individual identifies himself with some as- 
pect of the world outside himself and puts there what is in or 
of himself. Certain properties of the individual are believed to 
be reflected in his behavior toward the outside world. 

In projective procedures the subject is placed in a stimulus 
field in which he is encouraged to react freely. The field is 
usually one that allows the subject to bring into play his fanta- 
sies and behavioral tendencies in a relatively undirected manipu- 
lation of the stimulus materials. In interpreting the situation, he 
is believed to reveal much of himself — ^his private world, his in- 
hibited or unconscious tendencies, his attitudes, his needs. To 
elicit significant and idiosyncratic responses, the individual is 
presented with a relatively unstructured situation that will 
allow and foster individual reaction. Whether projection so 
described actually exists remains to be proved. The subject’s 
manipulation of the stimulus field may not be construed, willy- 
nilly, to represent projection. 

Projective techniques include a wide variety of procedures 
differing (1) in the degree of structuring or plasticity in the 
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stimulus situation, (2) in the materials used, (3) in the kind of 
responses elicited, and (4) in the purpose or area of personality 
toward which they are directed. 

(1) The degree of structuring of a stimulus situation refers to 
the adaptability of the stimulus materials to individual uses, 
meanings, and organization. The unstructured situation is rela- 
tively free of definite, limiting meanings or uses and does not 
suggest specific functions to the subject. Examples are situa- 
tions in which the subject is given dramatic materials (mud, 
clay, finger paints, and the like) and is allowed to create and 
interpret as he wishes. Semistructured situations are illustrated 
by unfinished stories which the subject is asked to complete or 
by cloud pictures or inkblots which he is asked to interpret. The 
most highly structured projective techniques usually involve a 
kind of multiple choice proctedure — ^such as a choice of story 
completions or a choice of pictures — ^in which the subject is re- 
quired to project his personality on one or another of the 
response patterns forced by the stimulus situations. 

Horowitz and Murphy (1938) emphasize the advantages of 
the extremely unstructured materials because of their capacity 
to draw a wide range of spontaneous responses from the sub- 
ject. The freedom of expression they allow readily exposes the 
subject’s feelings, anxieties, attitudes, and needs. A disadvan- 
tage of the unstructured methods is that unless the subject’s field 
of response is somehow narrowed, he is unlikely to express the 
particular aspect of personality in which the experimenter is 
interested. With greater freedom of response there are corre- 
sponding difficulties in applying experimental controls and 
objective interpretations. The structured and semistructured 
methods, however, control and restrict the data to a particular 
personality area, and, though they still allow the subject to pro- 
ject his own personality upon the material, the data are more 
amenable to precise and objective analysis. When structured 
and unstructured projective techniques are used in combination 
on the same problem and with the same subjects, the limita- 
tions of one are offset to some degree by the other. 

(2) Projective techniques vary not only in degree of structur- 
ing but also in the materials and stimuli employed. Doll and 
toy play, pictorial presentations and interpretations, dramatic 
presentations and interpretations, word associations, interpre- 
tations of music, odors, expressive movements, inkblot inter- 
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pretations (Rorschach investigations are not included in this 
review), and plastic materials are among the variety of stimulus 
materials. Many variations of procedures and stimuli are pos- 
sible within each of these categories. 

(3) The responses obtained from projective techniques may 
be attitudes, feelings and emotions, interpretations, creations, 
and verbal or motor activity. One classification of projective 
procedures (Frank, 1939) has been attempted on the basis of 
the kind of responses elicited. 

(4) Projective techniques vary considerably in purpose. Their 
earliest, and still most frequent, applications are as clinical tech- 
niques of catharsis or therapy. More recently attempts have 
been made by experimentalists to apply scientific controls so as 
to permit their use as valid scientific instruments. 

Like any other innovation in psychological method that has 
descended upon American psychology, projective techniques 
have been hailed and condemned with equal vigor. They have 
furnished good bait for those who want to find an easy solution 
to the intricacies of personality measurement. To the investi- 
gator who appraises them more objectively it is at once apparent 
that there is as yet inadequate basis for wholehearted scientific 
acceptance or rejection. 

The case which has been built up agahist projective tech- 
niques as they are now employed is (1) that the validity of their 
basic assumption has not been adequately established; (2) that 
the degree of self-consistency in projective products is unde- 
termined; (3) that the form of the results makes comparable 
treatment of data from groups of subjects extremely difficult; 
(4) that objective scoring and analysis of the results have not 
been used; and (5) that no check is put on the investigator’s 
own imaginings and theoretical biases in the interpretation of 
the data. 

In the face of these criticisms the case jor the projective 
method may be summed up as follows: Everyone will admit the 
frequency of individual “distortions” of objective stimuli. These 
distortions or individual interpretations, somehow deri\'ed from 
and dependent upon the experiences, values, and motivational 
matrix of the individual, if fully understood would go far in un- 
raveling present unknowns of personality structuring and func- 
tioning. The projective method is one means of exposing the 
world of the individual as he sees it and reacts to it. 
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LITERATURE ON PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 

A timely evaluation of projective techniques comes from 
MacFarlane (1942). The problem which is most seriously in 
need of clarification is that concerned with research validation. 
Two types of investigation are suggested by MacFarlane: a 
comparison of projective protocols of contrasting groups and a 
search for clinical correlates of similar and contrasting protocols. 

The most suitable method of establishing the validity of pro- 
jective techniques is debatable. Methods of temporal or longi- 
tudinal vahdation, measurement of the congruity among data 
obtained through collateral experimental approaches, and study 
of the predictive accuracy of the projective results are possible 
solutions. Frank (1939) takes the position that the use of statis- 
tical methods of vahdation is uimecessary and that these 
methods themselves are not above criticism. He advocates in- 
stead the use of methods of temporal vahdation and of congruity 
of data obtained by different procedures from the same subjects. 
MacFarlane’s discussion may be cited as a reply to Frank’s posi- 
tion: If one rehes upon long-time consistency among the indi- 
vidual’s projective products and hfe history data, the congruities 
may be only an “artifact of the stabihty of the concepts” rather 
than a true congruency of the data. With the aid of conceptual 
tools, materials which on the surface appear incongruent may be 
validly subsumed imder one concept. The danger is present, how- 
ever, of producing a nonvalid congruence by forcing aU material 
into a few categories. Furthermore, in the use of longitudinal 
validation, inconsistencies over a period of time need not disprove 
the validity of the products but may reflect true changes in the 
personality organization. 

A review and evaluation of the work that has been done with 
the projective method will serve as a starting point for further 
research. The picture presented in the Hterature is imclear and 
confused. The confusion stems from the heterogeneous back- 
grounds of persons employing the projective method and from 
the variety of purposes it is to fulfill. The following review is 
concerned with work with children, except where a study of 
adult subjects has special bearing on problems related to child 
study. 

Clinical Litbratitre 

The clinical reports may be examined as to the concepts they 
involve, the kind of population with which they deal, and the 
methods of interpretation or validation they employ. 
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The psychoanalytic work with children fostered by Melanie 
Klein (1932) and Anna Freud (1928) has made use of projective 
procedures. In Ann a Freud’s work, fantasies, drawings, and 
play techniques have a part. Play techniques are not considered 
as useful as free association and fantasies, because, although 
play supplies the therapist with observational data about the 
child’s reactions and impulses, not everything in the play is sig- 
nificant or symbolic. Therefore in Anna Freud’s work it is given 
little interpretation and has only an incidental role in her treat- 
ment of the child. 

Melanie Klein attaches greater significance to the play ses- 
sions. She gives the child toys and allows him to do as he likes. 
Although she believes that the play is symbolic and interprets 
it, she stresses the necessity of making the interpretation in the 
light of the child’s total personality and not on the basis of iso- 
lated symbols which appear in the play. 

The free play method is reported by Gitelson (1938a, 1938b) , 
Tallman and Goldensohn (1941), Weiss-Frankel (1941), and 
Watson (1940). These clinicians allow the child to develop the 
situation as he sees fit, and they themselves play a nonaggres- 
sive role through most of the sessions. The clinician is not merely 
a sympathetic, tolerant onlooker, however; he must be able to 
apprehend the child’s tensions and anxieties and to deal with 
them appropriately. 

Play techniques in which the clinician exercises some control 
are used by Solomon (1938), Levy (1933, 1937, 1939), and Conn 
(1939). Levy (1939) has developed a play technique which he 
describes as “release therapy.” The children are allowed to “play 
out” their tensions, rivalries, and difficulties. 

Solomon’s method requires active participation of the thera- 
pist. He creates with dolls special play situations representing 
the life experiences of the patient. The child’s play is confined 
to the situations created for him by the therapist, who by means 
of “therapeutic suggestions . . . directs the future thinking of 
the child.” The value of his procedure lies, he believes, in the 
child’s release of hostility toward parents and siblings and in 
the free expression of fantasies. 

Conn (1939) also has planned play situations which are re- 
peated at each session with the child. Within the planned situ- 
ation the child is allowed to play freely. The procedure is so 
arranged that the child speaks for the doll. The interviewer asks 
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questions pertinent to the particular problem, but always with 
reference to the doll. For example, to a boy brought to the clinic 
for car sickness, the interviewer asked such questions as; “This 
boy is riding on the streetcar. How does he feel.^* What does he 
think.? What else?” 

Other descriptions of the clinical use of projective play tech- 
niques are found in reports by Fries (1937), Holmer (1937), 
Taft (1933), Bender and Woltmann (1936, 1937), Erickson 
(1940), Lowenfeld (1938), Katz (1942), Rogers (1939), and 
others. 

Many biases can be noted in the clinical reports. The popu- 
lation with which all have been concerned is a problem-child 
population. This selective factor should suggest caution in the 
interpretation of results. Almost nonexistent in these reports is 
an effort to establish the validity of the interpretations placed 
upon the play results. 

SeMI-ExPEEIMENTAL and ExPEREMENTAIi LiTERATUEE 

A systematic and comprehensive investigation of personality 
by means of projective techniques has been carried on imder the 
direction of H. A. Murray (1938). By combining clinical and ex- 
perimental procedures and developing a theoretical structure in 
which to fit the data, he has made a significant contribution to 
this method. One need not accept Murray’s systematic scheme. 
It is as yet unproved, but it has advantages over many other 
reports in that it orders the data obtained by projective tech- 
niques into quantitatively defined terms and makes possible 
the setting up of hypotheses that can be tested in terms of the 
scheme. 

Murray’s investigations have had an influence upon other 
studies of the projective method. The Murray Thematic Apper- 
ception Test especially has received much attention in studies 
of children and adults, in both its original and its modified forms 
(Balken and Vander Veer, 1940; Amen, 1941). 

In interviews with 40 unselected, delinquent boys, ages 10 to 12 
years, Schwartz (1932) presented a series of “social-situation” 
pictures: a boy fishing, a man making a boy steal from a peddler, 
a boy leaving his house crying while the mother sits on the porch 
with her arms around the sister, and so forth. The child was 
asked to describe what he saw and to tell the meaning of each 
picture. Responses were classified as usiMd and unusual or unique. 
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The approach is an interesting one, which would lend itself 
easily to more careful analysis. Responses of delinquent and 
nondelinquent groups could be compared. Such analyses would 
answer questions as to the diagnostic accuracy of pictorial 
techniques for this kind of subject. 

Horowitz and Murphy (1938) suggest the possible value of 
exploring children’s ideas about themselves by the use of paired 
pictures, chosen to tap the child’s conception of himself. They 
suggest the establishment of norms of what young children 
know about themselves. By this method, too, they propose 
picking out the deviant subjects. In this way the child who is 
somehow “different” could be studied intensively, and perhaps 
cues could be obtained for a better understanding of such chil- 
dren. 

Of all the varieties of projective techniques the one most 
commonly used with children is the play technique. As a purely 
clinical method its use has already been discussed. Experimental 
controls have been applied in a number of investigations. In 
a study by Despert (1940) preschool children were allowed free 
play with dolls and drawing materials. Doll material consisted 
of four dolls — ^father, mother, baby, and either a boy or a girl 
doll — all dressed in night clothes, and three partition rooms 
with double bed, single bed, and crib. Play sessions lasted 10 
to 62 minutes. The experimenter played a passive role. The 
room was equipped with a one-way vision screen and a dicta- 
phone. Verbal, motor, and affective responses were i-ecorded. 
Additional data were obtained through developmental histories 
of the children, physical and psychometric examinations, and 
observational records by parents and teachers. Tlie investigator 
found that the child frequently identified himself and other 
members of his family with the dolls; that he changed the roles 
frequently; that actual and fantasied home-life situations were 
dramatized; that there were well-individualized fantasy expres- 
sions in the experimental situations; that the outstanding single 
reaction in the doll play was aggressive behavior. Positive af- 
fective reactions expressed verbally were not common. No sta- 
tistical analysis was made. Considering the amount of behavioral 
data available on these children, disappointingly little attempt 
was made to determine the diagnostic value of the projective de- 
vices or to relate the findings of the play situations to the wealth 
of behavioral and examination data available to the author. 
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Well-adjusted, maladjusted, and delinquent children were 
studied by Ackerman (1938) with respect to the kind of construc- 
tive or destructive play behavior they displayed in individual 
play situations. The groups were not, however, differentiated 
by the kind of behavior displayed. 

Bryan (1940) investigated the free play technique with a 
view to determining its validity and reliability in the personal- 
ity study of preschool children. Narrative records of 44 children 
in free play with doll materials were obtained. Attempts to 
identify the children or to make personahty ratings on the basis 
of the play records yielded only slight success. The several play 
records of each child were matched correctly in slightly more 
than half the cases. Bryan concludes that most of the children 
showed a marked degree of consistency of behavior from one 
play situation to the next, but that the play situations were 
too limited to present a recognizable picture of the child’s per- 
sonality. 

Dramatic play of preschool children was investigated by 
Baruch (1940). Fifteen minutes of play with dolls and doll fur- 
niture were allowed. The dolls represented the child’s family. 
The experimenter played a passive role. A running record of the 
child’s behavior was taken. The experimenter reports that the 
expression of aggi'ession toward various family members ap- 
peared in 32 of the 46 interviews. Some hint as to the cause of 
the frequent aggression may come from the procedure itself. In 
the middle of the interview, the experimenter said, “You can be 
as mean as you like; you can do anything you feel hke doing.” 
This bit of encouragement may have done more than free the 
child of inhibitions in his play, as the experimenter intended; it 
may have suggested aggressive behavior that otherwise would 
not have occurred. The investigator felt that this kind of play re- 
vealed many sidelights on family situations which helped the 
staff in understanding the emotional living of the children. 
From the report there is no evidence, however, of any attempt 
to determine the degree of correspondence between the aggres- 
sive manifestations Und the actual family behavior and experi- 
ences of the children. 

Lerner and Murphy (1941) describe their experience with 
projective play techniques with nursery school children, using 
free play, group play, readiness for destructive play, and active 
play techniques. Validation w'as attempted by comparing a 
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child with himself in different parts of the play situation and in 
a number of home and school situations. The authors stress the 
need for using fundamentally different types of projective ma- 
terial to get different facts of the child’s fantasy life and for 
putting together all the material to make a total picture of the 
child. 

If projective products are really the result of, or are related 
to, the needs and drives and feelings of the individual, a change 
in the need or drive or feehng should be accompanied by a cor- 
responding change in the projective product. Frank (1939) has 
said that experimentally produced personality disturbances can 
be diagnosed by their expressions in subsequent play forms. A 
test of this possibility is provided in the following investiga- 
tions, aU of which have an experimentally created condition, 
followed by a projective technique for detecting the induced 
condition. 

Sanford (1936) observed the effects of abstinence from food 
upon the verbal responses of a group of 10 children, 4 to 11 
years of age, to 24 words related to food and to ambiguous pic- 
tures of persons engaged in some kind of activity. Examinations 
were made immediately before lunch and a short time after 
breakfast. The subjects gave more food responses immediately 
before a meal than after a meal. 

Wright (1941) found a significant correlation between the 
degree of experimentally created conflict present in the child 
and the degree to which themes of destruction, punishment, and 
self- justification were used in picture-stimulated stories. The 
conflict created in this experiment required the child to choose 
between a generous or a selfish toy selection. 

Essentially the same technique was used by Beliak (1942) 
with seven college students who were given ten of the pictures 
of the Thematic Apperception Test and asked to tell stories 
about them. Five of the stories were told by the subject without 
comment by the experimenter; each of the other five stories was 
followed by sharp criticism from the experimenter. The stories 
under the two conditions were then analyzed as to the number 
of words connoting aggression, the assumption being that the 
subjects resented the criticism and would project their feelings 
into the stories. Using a modification of the analysis of variance, 
the author found a difference between the two sets of stories 
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which was significant between the 1 per cent and 2 per cent 
levels. 

Prom the foregoing reports it appears that projective tech- 
niques have made available valuable insights into personality 
which have served as effective therapeutic aids, which have 
some relation to past and present behavior, and which may re- 
veal some clues predictive of future behavior. The status of pro- 
jective techniques is stiU uncertain, but the techniques suggest 
sufficient validity to warrant further inquiry into their value as 
tools of science. 



IV. DESIGN OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The Problem 

The problem of this research is, first, to study the nature of 
parental authority and discipline relations and their correlates 
in the behavior and attitudes of preschoohage children, and 
second, to study the validity of projective data on this aspect 
of the lives of young children. 

Analysis of this area of the personal lives of the child and his 
parents is full of methodological difficulties. Systematic and de- 
tailed observational records of the overt behavior of the family, 
even if feasible, would not give wholly adequate data. The ef- 
fect of the observer upon family behavior and the inaccessibil- 
ity of complex attitudes and behavioral relationships within the 
family would seriously limit the information obtained. There 
are at present no wholly satisfactory techniques by which fam- 
ily relationships can be studied. 

The present experimental plan has coordinated several ap- 
proaches, in the hope of avoiding unwarranted conclusions 
based on flimsy or biased evidence and of gaining more relevant 
information than would be possible with the use of one measure 
alone. 

Basic considerations in determining the procedure were (1) to 
obtain measures of the home variable in terms of its psycho- 
logical meaning for the participants, (2) to secure measures of 
structure and interrelationships in the authority and discipline 
area, and (S) to show how these variables are related to the 
child’s behavior. Ideally, the study would have included both 
cross-sectional and longitudinal data to allow measurements of 
status and of changes and sequences in parent and child be- 
havior and attitudes. Although the data in this research are 
primarily cross-sectional in nature, several approximations to 
longitudinal data have also been made by obtaining data con- 
cerning authority and discipline relations in the parents’ child- 
hoods, and by utilizing data on the child at two periods in his 
preschool life (at preschool entrance and at the time of testing) . 

The Subjects 

The subjects of this investigation were 43 children enrolled in 
the nursery school and kindergarten of the University of Min- 

M 
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nesota Institute of Cluld Welfare, and their parents. XhereTvere 
19 boys and 24 girls, ranging in age from 3 years 10 months 
to 5 years 10 months (average age: 4 years 8 months; SD 6 
months), with an average IQ on the revised Stanford-Binet of 
127 (SD 16). The children came from urban homes and repre- 
sented a select social, economic, and educational sample of the 
population. The parents belonged chiefly to the professional, 
business, and managerial levels of the Minnesota Occupational 
Scale. A considerable variety of nationality backgrounds was 
represented, includiug American-born German, Scandinavian, 
English, Irish, Scottish, Czechoslovak, Italian, French, Russian, 
and Jewish stocks. The average number of years of education 
of the mothers was 16 {SD 2 years) and of the fathers 17 {SD 
2.6 years). There were nine PhT).’s and three M.D.’s among the 
fathers, two Ph.D.’s and one MJD. among the mothers. With a 
few exceptions the parents were in early middle age; the aver- 
age age of the mothers was 35 years {SD 5.4 years) and of the 
fathers 38 years {SD 6.2 years). Many of the families were non- 
completed, and therefore the present family size is smaller than 
it will be eventually for this group of parents. The average 
number of children per family was 1.86; the average age of 
subjects and their siblings was 4% years. The majority of the 
children studied were first-born or “only” children. They were 
predominantly healthy. In none were there marked behavior 
problems. In every respect the group constituted a normal pop- 
ulation of upper middle-class irrban society. 

The Procedube 

The data of this study were obtained through questionnaire 
and interview reports, ratings, tests, experimental situations, 
and projective techniques. The data came from the parents, the 
teachers, and the children. 

DATA EBOM THE PARENTS 

The questionnaire-interview method of obtaining informa- 
tion from the parents was chosen as the most feasible approach. 
For this purpose a questionnaire of 127 items relating to au- 
thority and discipline was composed. The items consisted of 
short declarative statements. Each statement was checked by 
the parent in terms of frequency {usically, sometimes, rarely) 
or intensity {very much, somewhat, very little) as it best de- 
scribed the parent’s situation. The items were chosen to cover 
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the following principles and methods of authority and discipline 
in the home: ^ 

Philosophy of authority and discipline 
Strictness or laxness of disciplinary policies 
Severity or mildness of punishments 
Amount and areas of parental supervision 
Friction over discipline (mother-father, parent-child) 
Mother’s versus father’s role in home discipline 
Parents’ rapport with child 

Sibling differences related to discipline and intrafamily 
rapport 

Techniques of discipline 
Effectiveness of discipline 

The first half of the questionnaire dealt with authority and 
discipline in the 'parent's childhood; the second half dealt with 
authority and discipline in the child's home life. Items in the 
first half of the questionnaire were paired with items in the sec- 
ond half of the questionnaire. The parent checking the ques- 
tionnaire answered (1) concerning his own mother and father 
and siblings, and (2) concerning himself and his spouse and his 
child. (See the questionnaire in Appendix I.) 

In addition to the multiple choice statements, the question- 
naire included two subjective questions, in which the parents 
were asked to compare the authority and discipline of their own 
childhood and the situation with wMch they now confront their 
child, and to tell if possible the origin of the differences between 
them. 

The questionnaire was answered by both parents in their own 
home and in the presence of the experimenter. This method pre- 
vented collaboration between the parents and assured the ex- 
perimenter of complete returns. The questionnaire was followed 
by an interview with both parents together, in which they were 
encouraged to report further on the topics of authority and dis- 
cipline, and to bring out peculiarities of their own situations. 
Immediately after the interview the experimenter, using a 
seven-point scale, rated the home on the degree of congeniality 
and compatibility as evidenced in the interview situation. 

Another source of information about the home was the data 
given by the parent at the time he enrolled his child in the pre- 
school. This information included not only routine facts of age, 
occupation, education, and the like, but also a description of the 

* These categories follow in part the variables discussed by Champney (1941b). 
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ciiild’s activities in the home, the kind of disciplinary methods 
used, and special difficulties or needs of the child. 

Reliance upon parents’ reports of their own behavior entails 
some dangers. Unintentional as well as conscious errors m the 
reports, if present to any considerable degree, will invalidate 
the data. It is impossible to determine directly the exact mag- 
nitude of these errors, but indirect evaluations can be made. 
Willing cooperation from the parents, one prerequisite for 
frank reports, was obtained by the exercise of tact and patience 
in presenting the problem to them. The parents did not sign 
the questionnaire, and the interviewer assiued them that their 
reports were confidential and that, after their questioimaires 
had been added to other data on their child, aU identification of 
child and parent would be removed. Comments from the par- 
ents concerning their efiorts to be frank gave added evidence 
as to the infrequency of intentional errors. 

A more serious problem of validity arises in the operation of 
the parents’ unintentional modifications of their reports in the 
direction of desirability, and in lack of knowledge on the part 
of the parents concerning their own behavior in the authority 
and discipline areas. These difficulties should operate at a mini- 
mum in a select and cooperative intellectual group. However, 
Goodenough’s (1931) findings in her study of anger in young 
children must be heeded here. At the beginning of her study 
parents were asked to check from a list of methods for control- 
ling anger in children the ones they usually employed. Then 
they were asked to keep a day-by-day record of the occasion 
and circumstances of each anger outburst in their child and 
of the kind of discipline used on each occasion. These rec- 
ords showed little agreement with the original check lists of 
types of discipline usually used. These discrepancies appeared 
in a population equal to that of the present study in educational 
and occupational qualifications. 

Although the reasons for the discrepancies are not entirely 
clear, they may occur because the authority and discipline as- 
pects of the home involve little in the way of a conscious train- 
ing program by most parents. Parents handle the discipline 
situation quickly, automatically, without planning or know- 
ing how it is done. The menace of this deficiency in the data led 
in the present study to the consideration of another source of 
data on the parents’ behavior. It was argued that if the parent 
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is not always able to report his own behavior accurately, per- 
haps the cMd who eceperiences the parent’s behavior and atti- 
tudes is a more faithful reporter. To this end, data on the 
parents were secured from the children through interviews with 
each child and through projective techniques. These will be 
described in detail in the following sections. 

Even by a multiple approach to the psychological home en- 
vironment, many important intangible factors in the personal 
relationships have been omitted. The parent’s tone of voice, the 
distribution of his comments to the child, and his general atti- 
tude of spontaneity, buoyancy, tension, or gloom contribute 
significantly to the atmosphere; yet they and other factors like 
them have not been measured. 

DATA FROM THE CHILDREN 

Data on each child were obtained in interview situations in 
which the experimenter saw each child individually on two oc- 
casions. Each interview lasted approximately an hour and a 
quarter. The interviews were separated in time by an interval 
of four to five weeks. Individual cases of absences from school 
sometimes necessitated longer intervals. Since it was felt unwise 
to take a child immediately after his return from an illness, 
three of the children had their second interviews eight weeks 
after the first. The children were interviewed in the mornings, 
usually during free play periods. The room in which they were 
interviewed contained a child’s table and two child-sized 
chairs, an adult desk and chair, and several large boxes of 
blocks and toys. 

Interview I. The first interview consisted of an oral question- 
naire — the child’s description of his family — and two types of 
projective techniques. It was conducted in the following man- 
ner: Rapport was established with each child before beginning 
the research procedure. The rapport period consisted of play 
and conversation between experimenter and child until the 
child was at ease and congenial. The initial period was termi- 
nated by the experimenter, who explained that she had some 
questions she wanted the child to answer. Since the children 
were accustomed to test situations, they accepted the situation 
willingly. 

The oral questionnaire consisted of 53 items requiring only 
short answers but allowing elaborations. It gave the child con- 
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siderable freedom to answer as he wished and to say whatever 
occurred to him. The items dealt with the child’s relations with 
his parents. Sixty per cent of the questions paralleled items in 
the parent questionnaire. The questionnaire-interview was in- 
formal and was made as much like a conversation as possible, 
allowing the child to proceed as he wished. The experimenter 
used the same wording of the questions, however, for all the 
children. The questions were given in an order and at a rate 
suited to the individual child. If the child became restless or 
resistant, the questionnaire was interrupted for some more 
pleasurable play activity or child-initiated conversation and 
was resumed when the child expressed willingness to continue 
the questions. The oral questionnaire is given in full in Appen- 
dix n. 

Following the questionnaire the child was told that the ex- 
perimenter had some games for him. The “games” were two 
types of projective techniques, picture identifications and doll 
play. .... 

Projective techniques in the present experiment were used 
to obtain further information about the child’s perception of 
himself and his family, and to determine the effectiveness of 
projective techniques in revealing data which are verifiable 
from other sources. As has been demonstrated in the literature 
on projective techniques, one of the weaknesses in their use as 
scientific instruments is the frequent reliance upon purely sur- 
face evidence for the demonstration of relationships between 
the projective products and personality; that is, if in doll play 
a doll which the child has called “father” is beaten or dismem- 
bered in the course of the play, the investigators have con- 
cluded that there exists for that child a “father hostility.” In few 
instances have the investigators gone farther to determine by 
other means the actual father-child relations existing in the 
child’s life. 

For the present research the following criteria were adhered 
to in devising the projective situations: 

1. The situation must be simple enough to enable the child 
to comprehend it. 

2. The situation must include elements common to his ex- 
perience. 

3. The situation must be related to significant areas in the 
lives of all young children. 
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4. The situation must be related to aieas in which other 
verifying data are available, 

5. The situation must allow individualized responses and at 
the same time be adaptable to objective, quantitative analysis. 

The picture technique was designed as follows: Thirty-four 
pairs of pictures, matched in all features except one variable, 
were mounted in pairs on white backgrounds 8% by 11 inches 
in size and assembled in notebook form, so that as the experi- 
menter turned the pages the child responded to the consecutive 
pairs of pictures until the entire book had been seen. 

The picture series consisted of two parts: pairs of pictures of 
children with parents and pairs of pictmres of parents. The 
specific variables upon which the pictures were paired were a 
child with parent under pleasant circumstances versus a child 
with parent under unpleasant circumstances; a happy mother 
versus a cross or unhappy mother; a happy father versus a cross 
or unhappy father; and a mother and father together under 
pleasant circumstances versus a mother and father together un- 
der unpleasant circumstances. Identical pictures of mothers and 
fathers were given to both sexes. The pictures differed for girls 
and boys wherever a child appeared, but they were as nearly 
alike as possible except for the sex of the child in the picture. 
(See examples in Figure 1.) 

The directions for the child in responding to the pictures were: 
“Here are some pictures to look at. They are pictures about 
little girls [boys] and about mothers and fathers. Let’s see 
if you can tell me which of them is most like you or like your 
mother and father.” 

Two practice pictures were given to make certain the child 
understood what was expected of him. In the first practice pic- 
ture the identification called for a choice between a boy and a 
girl, the assumption being that a well-defined difference such as 
this would make an easy choice situation for the child. The sec- 
ond practice picture required a more difficult identification. The 
picture pairs in this case were of a little boy and a women for 
the girls, and of a little girl and a man for the boys. By means 
of the practice pictirres it was hoped to lead the child away 
from the tendency of choosing pictures which had merely a su- 
perficial resemblance to the child. 

The directions (“Which one is most like you.!* Which one 
feels or acts like you?”) were repeated as long as seemed neces- 
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sary or until the child himself took over the situation by saying, 
“I’m like that one,” or “That’s not me,” or “That’s my daddy,” 
and so on. 

Doll play followed the picture series. When the pictures were 
completed the experimenter told the child: “I have some work 
to do now, but here are some toys which you may play ^vith 
while I am busy.” Doll furniture to equip bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen or dining room, and living room were presented. Dolls 
corresponding to the family constellation as described by the 
child in item 1 of the oral questionnaire were presented thus: 
“Here is a mother doll and a father doll, a little girl doU, and a 
big brother [depending on the particular child’s family]. You 
may do anything you like with these toys. You may do what- 
ever you want to do.” 

The dolls were 2 to 6 inches in height, with painted bisque 
heads ^ind cotton-stuffed bodies, arms, and legs. This allowed 
considerable flexibility and bending of the dolls, but at the same 
time there was enough firmness to permit the child to stand 
them upright. The dolls’ proportions corresponded to those of 
children and adults. The dolls were dressed in appropriate cos- 
tumes, which could be removed by the child if he wished. The 
doll-sized furnitm'e was made of wood. The dolls were placed in 
a row on the table by the experimenter as the instructions were 
being given. The furniture was presented without comment 
about the various pieces and without organization into specific 
room arrangements. 

After giving the instructions, the experimenter left the child 
at the small table with the toys and went to the adult-sized 
desk where she could watch the child carefully without his 
being continually aware of her presence. Since the desk of the 
experimenter was adjacent to, and higher than, the child’s 
table, close observation of the play was relatively easy to man- 
age, while to the child the experimenter appeared to be busily 
writing. 

Running accounts of the child’s actions and verbalizations 
were made. The recording was facilitated by the use of a system 
of symbols to express the various kinds of manipulations and 
reactions. 

About twenty minutes were allowed for the doll play, but the 
subject was permitted to terminate the play sooner if he desired. 
If he had not stopped playing at the end of the allotted time. 
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the experimenter suggested putting the toys away. The child 
was then told that it was time to return to the other children 
and that he could come again another day to play more games 
with the experimenter. The games were extremely popular, so 
that each time the experimenter entered the room several chil- 
dren clamored for a “turn.” 

Interview II. The second interview consisted of a repetition 
of the doll play and the picture identification, plus free associ- 
ations and three experimental situations designed to measure 
the child’s compliance with adult directions. 

The compliance situations were plaimed to vary in the 
amount of power exercised by the adult and the freedom of ex- 
ecution allowed the cMld. In situation I a very mild authority 
is exercised by the adult; the child is simply invited to wait for 
the experimenter. Restriction of the child’s freedom is implied 
but not enforced. Situation n requires continued compliance 
from the child over a period of time and in a specific activity 
with very limited freedom. In situation HI the adult power is 
uncompromising in requiring an unreasonable, unquestioned re- 
sponse from the child. All the commands given by the adult are 
positive commands. The situations are described below. The 
interview proceeded as follows: 

In compliance situation I the experimenter brought a child into 
the room, sat down at the desk, and said to the child, “You 
may sit down here,” pointing to one of the chairs at the child’s 
table. The table was bare, but the doll equipment and other toys 
were in sight on the experimenter’s desk. Then the experi- 
menter paid no more discernible attention to the child but 
began writing. With a stop watch before her, the experimenter 
recorded the child’s behavior by half-minute intervals for two 
and a half minutes. This situation presumably gave an indica- 
tion of the child’s compliance in a situation of mild adult pres- 
sure. After the two and a half minutes, the child was given the 
dolls and furniture and instructions for doU play as in the first 
iuterview. 

Following the doU play came the identification of pictures, 
again as in the first interview. 

Free associations by the child about his mother and father 
were next. These associations can hardly be called free in the 
traditional sense, for they were often long-deliberated responses 
from the children. Preliminary experimentation on preschool 
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children had shown that it is dfficult to get immediate ver- 
bal responses from young children which correspond to the free 
associations given by adults. The technique employed here was 
to ask the child, “Can you tell me what a mother is.? What is a 
mother?” The same questions were repeated for father. The 
child was urged to continue imtil at least four associations had 
been given. 

Then followed compliance situations EE and HI. 

Compliance situation 11 required the child to draw twenty 
faces on twenty pieces of paper 5 inches square. The only direc- 
tion was, “Now I want you to draw a face for me on this 
piece of paper.” When the child finished the face, he was given 
another piece of paper with the same directions. The paper was 
taken each time from a tall pile, so that it looked to the child 
as though he were expected to use all the papers in the pile. The 
experimenter recorded the drawing time for each face and the 
child’s remarks about it. If the child did not immediately begin 
to draw a face, the experimenter repeated the directions at fif- 
teen-second intervals until five commands had been given. If 
the child did not comply after five commands the situation was 
terminated. 

In compliance situation III the e^erimenter commanded 
the child, “Now lie down on the floor.” The tone and manner in 
this case were stern and uncompromising, without the quality 
of the polite requests made in the previous situations. If the 
child did not comply with the command, it was repeated five 
times at fifteen-second intervals before the situation was ter- 
minated. The child’s responses were recorded. 

Before leaving the research room, the child was allowed to 
play with anything he liked, so that if feelings of resentment or 
anger had been aroused in the course of the compliance tests, 
there would be a chance to regain rapport with the child in the 
play that followed. 

DATA raOM THE TEACHERS 

In addition to the interviews and test situations, data on the 
children were obtained from the kindergarten and nursery school 
teachers. The children were rated on a graphic scale of twenty 
behavior patterns relating to personal-social behavior of the 
children in preschool. Each behavior item to be rated was indi- 
cated by a horizontal line, each end of the line representing one 
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of the extremes of the behavior ia question. These end points are 
described on the scales. The ratings were made by checking on the 
behavior line the position that best described the child. All the 
children were rated on one trait before the next trait was con- 
sidered. At the top of each page of the rating blanks was the 
description of the behavior. At the beginning of each rating line 
was the name of the child to be rated. (The rating scale is given 
in Appendix IH.) 

Preview^ of Analysis 

Analysis of the data obtained in this investigation includes 
an analysis of the structure of authority and discipline in a 
culturally homogeneous sample of urban American population^ 
as it is perceived by the parent and child participants. The pres- 
ent structure is related to the structure of a generation ago and 
to present child-care standards and philosophies of authority. 
Parent and child perceptions are compared. The child’s re- 
actions to intrafamily relationships are emphasized. Variables 
of family behavior are studied in relation to attitudes and be- 
havior of the child. The contributions of two kinds of projective 
techniques are analyzed and evaluated. The applications and 
theoretical implications of the findings are discussed. 



V. ANALYSIS OF PAEENTS’ QUESTIONNAIRE- 
INTERVIEW DATA 

Parents’ Reports on the Discipline and Authority 
Relations of Their Own Childhood 
There have been frequent speculations in the literatxne con- 
cerning the effects of childhood experiences upon adult behav- 
ior. These speculations led to the inclusion in this study of the 
parents" reports on the kind of authority and discipline they 
experienced in their own childhoods, and a comparison of these 
reports with the kind of discipline they now give their children. 

If the experimenter’s primary aim is that of comparing the 
actual behavior of the two generations of parents, relying upon 
parents’ memories of childhood experiences is less satisfactory 
than obtaining measures directly at the time the behavior 
occurred. The fallibility of the adult’s reports on childhood expe- 
riences, as well as reports on his own behavior, has been demon- 
strated in many investigations. These considerations must be 
faced in analyzing the present data. However, of no less impor- 
tance than the determination of the physically real childhood 
situation is the determination of the meaning which the par- 
ent’s childhood has for him at present, including possible mem- 
ory errors and biases, and the relation of his psychological past 
to his behavior now as a parent. The present data were analyzed 
with this latter emphasis in mind. 

Of thi*ee possible hypotheses — ^that the discipline atmosphere 
of the grandparent generation is (1) positively related, (2) 
negatively related, or (3) unrelated to the parents’ present 
disciplinary attitudes and techniques — ^the first, a positive re- 
lationship, is supported, though not strongly, by the coefficient 
of contingency between the questionnaire responses of parents 
concerning the discipline in their own childhood and the dis- 
cipline now given their children. Using a threefold table (cate- 
gories: usimlly, soToetimeSy seldom; or very mtcch, somewhat, 
very Utile) and correcting for grouping, a coefficient equal to 
.38 was obtained (oc==t:.0043). There is thus some tendency 
for the parent to use disciplinary techniques similar to those 
he remembers having experienced in his childhood. 

Since the correlation between the two generations falls far 
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short of perfect, the amount and kind of variation between 
the two generations (as the parent sees it at present) in disci- 
pline philosophy and practices were investigated. Two kinds 
of analyses were made: grandparent and parent generations 
were compared (1) on five scales of authority and discipline 
atmosphere and (2) on responses to individual, parallel items 
on the parents’ inventory. 

The first analysis was made by comparing scores of the two 
generations on a munber of atmosphere scales composed of 
items from the parents’ inventory. (Inventory items were as- 
signed to the scales by two judges workiug independently. The 
dimension with which each scale was concerned was specifically 
defined by the experimenter. The judges were then asked to as- 
sign each item of the parents’ inventory to one of these categories, 
described below, or to an unclassified category for items which 
did not fit any one of the six scales. The percentage of agreement 
between the judges on the total number of items classified was 
96 per cent.) 

The number of items varies from scale to scale. In the fol- 
lowing descriptions of the scales the inventory items composing 
each scale are identified by the numbers within the parentheses. 
(The inventory is given in Appendix I.) 

1. Phelosopht of Atjthoritt. Autocratic-democratic. * (3, 8, 51, 
65, 75, 79, 116, 117.) Criteria. — Autocratic atmosphere: (a) Parent 
determines all policies, (b) Activities of child are dictated by parent 
for immediate situation, so future course of action of parent is un- 
certain for child. Democratic atmosphere: (a) Policies are a matter 
of family decision. Child is encouraged and “drawn out.” (b) Child 
is given perspective by explanations of course of action. 

2. Pahental Restrictions. Strict,- firm-lax, easygoing. (7, 10, 22, 
24, 25, 32, 38, 50, 74, 76, 108, 110, 112.) Criteria.— Strict, firm disci- 
pline: (a) Restriction boundaries on child’s behavior firmly main- 
tained by parent, (b) Child can break through parent’s restrictions 
only with great difficulty; restrictions hold against child’s attempts 
to break through. Lax, easygoing discipline: (a) Restriction bound- 
aries on child’s behavior weakly or incompletely maintained by par- 
ent. (b) Child can break through parent’s restrictions with relative 
ease; restrictions give way with child’s force against them. 

3. SEVEaoTT OF Punishments. Severe-mild. (39, 49, 64, 67, 78, 97.) 
Criteria. — Severe: Parent perceives punishment given to child as se- 
vere. Mild: Parent perceives punishment given to child as mild. 

4. Parent-Child Rapport. Gk)od-poor. (Separate .scales for 

* See Lippitt (1940) for definitions of autocratic and democratic leader techniques. 
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mother and father. £0, 44, 48, 5£, 54, 6£, 70, 71, 86, 99, 109, 113, 118, 
119; 4, 41, 46, 5£, 54, 55, 56, 71, 85, 86, 113, 115, 118, 119.) Criterm.— 
Good rapport: (a) Parent gives attention to child’s problems and ac- 
tivities; joins in child’s interest, (b) Child gives confidences to parent, 
(c) Give-and-take between parent and child in positive affection 
relationships, (d) Absence of unpleasant emotional relationships be- 
tween parent and child. Poor rapport: (a) Parent gives little attention 
to child’s problems and activities; does not share child’s interests, 
(b) Child withholds confidences from parent, (c) Absence of posi- 
tive affection relationships between parent and child, (d) Presence 
of unpleasant emotional relationships betwen parent and child. 

5. Relative Responsebilitt op Mother and Father in Disci- 
pline OP Child. Equal responsibility-unequal responsibility. (5, £1, 
88, 10£.) Criteria. — ^Equal: (a) Mother and father share discipline 
responsibility equally, (b) Child equally compliant to both parents. 
Unequal: (a) One parent takes major responsibility for child’s dis- 
cipline. (b) Child more compliant to one parent than other. 

6. Sibling Relationships. Harmonious-inharmonious. (£6, £7, 
£9, 30, 81, 8£, 83, 84.) Cnt^na.— Harmonious: Compatible relation- 
ships among siblings. Inharmonious: Incompatible relationships 
among siblings. 

A score was obtained on each of the scales by assigning to 
each item a value of £, 1, or 0, according to the parent’s re- 
sponse of very much, somewhat, very Utile; or usually, some- 
times, rarely. 

Generation differences on the atmosphere scales and on the 
individual items of the parents’ inventory are discussed below.* 
Results of the atmosphere scale comparisons are summarized 
in Figure 2; comparisons of individual inventory items are given 
in Table 1. 

PHILOSOPHY OF AUTHORITY IN PARENT AND 
GRAimPARENT GENERATIONS 

Differences between the grandparent and parent generations 
indicate a decrease in the authoritarian pattern of parents and 
an increase in the ‘"equality” status of the child in the family. 
The mean scores on the autocratic-democratic scale differed 
significantly (t=5.37),t with the parents scoring in the direction 
of more democratic behavior than the grandparents. This trend 
is shown consistently in each of the paired items of this variable. 
(See items 3, 79; 8, 75; 51, 116; 65, 117 in Table 1.) 

* Tlie sixth, scale was not used in this comparison. 

t Significance of a difference in the means of related measures. See Lindquist 
(1940), pp. 58-59. 
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Figure S. — Comparison of Discipline in Parent and Grandparent Generations 
Average raw scores on the scales of home atmosphere have been translated into per- 
centage scores of the possible total score on each scale. The meaning of the limits of 
each scale is given in the figure. Grandparent and parent generations are compared. 
The statistically significant differences, determined by the t test for related measures, 
are reported at the bottom of the figure. 


PARENTAL RESTRICTIONS AND SEVERITY OP PUNISHMENTS 
The changes in strictness and severity of discipline are not 
clear-cut. Mean scale scores for the two generations do not 
differ significantly. Mothers of the two generations changed 
very little, but there are some evidences of changes in fathers 
in these respects. More fathers of the fast than of the present 
generation of parents are reported as usually severe (items 49, 
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78, CR 2.83) , as never strict (items 7, 74, CR 4.48) , and as 
never mild (items 67, 97, CR 4.84) in discipline, and as fre- 
quently babying the child (items 69, 120, CR 3.05) . These 
rather contradictory results may be symptomatic of a tend- 
ency for fathers of the present generation to take a more 
realistic and less extreme attitude toward child discipline prob- 
lems as they assume more responsibility in child care than 
did the past generation of fathers. 


Table 1. — Comparison of Pahejjts’ and Grandparents’ Bisciplinart 
Standards and Practices Based on Matched Questionnaire Items 




Parents 

Grandparents 

cm 

Item n-esponse- 

Vt 

%i 

N 

% 

Parents like to have tke cliild bring bis 
playmates into the house to play (1. 
77) 

+ 

79 

81 

80 

55 

3.66 

Child has voice in family plans (3, 79) 


79 

14 

79 

34 

2.94 

Child confides in father (4, 119) 


37 

62 

75 

25 

3.92 

Child confides in father (4, 119) 

— 

37 

5 

75 

50 

6.83 

Punishment is given by mother (5, 102) 

0 

80 

54 

80 

22 

4.42 

Child is expected to be neat and tidy at 
home (6, 114) 

+ 

79 

33 

79 

51 

2.34 

Father is strict and firm (7, 74) 

— 

37 

3 

75 

29 

4.48 

“A child should be seen and not heard” 
(8, 75) 

+ 

79 

4 

78 

20 

3.17 

“A child should be seen and not heard 
(8, 75) 

_ 

79 

77 

78 

49 

3.79 

Child obeys mother (9, 96) 

-4- 

43 

65 

80 

81 

1.88 

Mother gives in (10, 76) 


43 

7 

80 

11 

.77 

Child is punished by spanking (11, 89) 

+ 

79 

2 

80 

19 

3.44 

Child is punished by isolating (IS, 90) 


79 

22 

80 

4 

3.53 

Child is punished by isolating (13, 90) 

— 

79 

26 

80 

74 

6.95 

Child is punished by depriving him of 
privileges (14, 91) • • 



79 

26 

80 

36 

1.37 

Child is punished by shaming him (15, 
92) 


78 

91 

79 

48 

6.63 

Parents bribe child (16, 93) 


79 

63 

80 

76 

1.80 

Child is punished by letting him suffer 
natural results of his misconduct (17, 
94) 


80 

22 

79 

34 

1.70 

Parents threaten child with withdrawal 
of their love (18, 95) . * 

+ 

80 

1 

80 

4 

1.22 

Parents punish child by fri^tening him 
(19, 103) - * 

0 

80 

3 

80 

18 

3.20 

Parents punish child by frightening him 
(19, 103) 



80 

97 

80 

82 

3.20 

Child confides in mother (20, 119) 


43 

86 

SO 

51 

4.60 

Child confides in mother (20, 119) 

— 

43 

0 

80 

23 

4.89 

Punishment is given by father (21, 88) 

0 

75 

83 

76 

34 

7.06 

Punishment is given by father (21, 88) 

— 

75 

14 

76 


5.58 

Mother is strict and firm (22, 74) 

— 

43 

12 

79 

16 

.61 

Child obeys father (23, 96) 


37 

59 

76 

84 

2.74 

Father gives in (24, 76) 

— 

37 

57 

74 

64 

.71 

Mother is easy on child (25, 110) 

— 

43 

19 

79 

31 

1.51 



Table 1. — Continued 


Parents Grandparents 

Item Eesponse* * * § "T ~ Z Z CR% 

%t N % 


Houseliold is planned aroimd child (81, 

100) 

Hous^old is i^anned around child (31, 

100) 

Father is easy on child (32, 110) 

Child has tantrums to get his own way 

(33, 105) 

Child sulks and pouts to get his own 

way (34, 106) 

Child does not get his own way with 

parents (35, 104) 

Child bargains with parents to get his 

own way (37, 107) 

Child ignores i>arents’ orders (38, 108) 
Mother’s punishments are mild (39, 97) 

Father “pushes” child (40, 98) 

Father “pushes” child (40, 98) 

Child loves father (41, 85) 

Mother ‘^babies” child (42, 120) 

Parents supervise child (43, 101) ...... 

Child fears mother (44, 109) 

Parents answer questions frankly, pa- 
tiently (45, 111) 

Mother’s punishments are predictable 

(47.87) 

Child loves mother (48, 99) 

Father’s punishments are severe (49, 

78) 

Child has his own way (50, 112) 

Parents expect unquestioning obedience 

(51,116) 

Parents expect unquestioning obedience 

(51.116) 

Child resents punishments (52, 113) .. . 
Mother shows love for child (53, 118) 
Parents leave child’s questions xman- 

swered (54, 86) 

Father plays with child (55, 71) ..... . 

Child fears father (56, 115) 

Father’s punishments are predictable 

(57.87) 

Mother “pushes” child (59, 98) 

Father shows love for child (63, 118) . . 
Mother’s pimisbments are severe (64, 

78) 

Parents explain reasons for punishment 

(65.117) 

Father’s punishments are mild (67, 97) 

Father ‘"babies” child (69, 120) 

Mother plays with child (70, 71) 



80 

71 

80 

46 

3.32 



80 

0 

80 

18 

4.19 

— 

37 

19 

79 

30 

1.32 

— 

79 

30 

80 

70 

5.50 


79 

49 

79 

40 

1.14 

+ 

78 

37 

80 

51 

1.79 


80 

26 

79 

18 

1.22 


80 

71 

80 

85 

2.17 

— 

43 

0 

60 

12 

2.85 


37 

54 

79 

17 

4.02 


37 

3 

79 

49 

7.30 

— 

80 

0 

76 

9 

2.70 

— 

43 

44 

80 

65 

2.28 

— , 

79 

9 

80 

16 

1.34 

— 

79 

87 

80 

69 

2.81 

+ 

80 

88 

80 

48 

6.01 

+ 

43 

60 

79 

78 

2.04 

+ 

80 

90 

78 

77 

2.2’4 

+ 

37 

5 

74 

22 

2.83 


80 

18 

80 

31 

1.95 


80 

12 

80 

41 

4.40 



80 

60 

80 

30 

4.34 

+ 

80 

10 

80 

16. 

1.13 

+ 

43 

95 

80 

71 

4.00 



79 

80 

80 

44 

5.04 

— 

37 

11 

75 

39 

3.69 

— 

77 

86 

75 

64 

3.24 



37 

8 

74 

38 

4.16 

— 

43 

9 

80 

34 

3.68 

— 

37 

70 

74 

55 

1.58 

"h 

40 

52 

80 

63 

1.17 

+ 

79 

82 

79 

62 

2.87 

— 

37 

3 

72 

33 

4.84 

+ 

37 

0 

75 

11 

3.05 

— 

43 

2 

80 

28 

4.81 


* Response categories are represented by symbols: very much and usually are re- 
corded as somewhat and sometimes as 0, very litite and raredy as — . 

t N refers to total number of parents answering item. 

t % r^ers to percentage of total giving indicated + or — response. 

§ Significance of difference between percentages. 
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RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITY OF MOTHER AND FATHER 
IN DISCIPLINE OF CHILD 

There is a change in the direction of greater participation in 
the discipline program by fathers of the present generation 
than by fathers of the preceding generation (i=1.89; for items 
21, 88, CR’s 7.06, 5.58). 

PARENT-CHILD RAPPORT 

From the foregoing trends one might venture a prediction 
as to the quality of rapport that is characteristic of the two 
generations. A less dictatorial quality of discipline, a greater 
interest shown by fathers, a greater consideration of the child’s 
needs and interests should lead to an improvement in parent- 
child rapport. There is evidence in support of this theory: The 
mean score of the parents is significantly higher than that of 
the grandparents (t=4.59) on the scale of parent-child rap- 
port. Results on the individual items are as follows: Children 
of this generation share confidences with their parents more 
frequently than did those of the past generation (items 4, 119, 
CR 3.92; items 20, 119, CR’s 4.60, 4.89). There are significant 
decreases in the present generation in the number of parents 
who rarely or never play with their children (items 55, 71, CR 
3.69; items 70, 71, CR 4.81), and in the number of children 
who are afraid of their fathers (items 56, 115, CR 3.24) and 
mothers (items 44, 109, CR 2.81) . There is an increase in the 
present generation in affection shown by parents toward their 
children (items 53, 118, CR 4.00, by mothers; items 63, 118, 
CR 1.58, by fathers) , and in affection shown by children to- 
ward their parents (items 41, 85, CR 2.70, toward fathers; 
items 48, 99, CR 2.24, toward mothers). 

PARENTAL TECHNIQUES OF DISCIPLINE 

According to parents’ reports certain changes in punishment 
techniques have taken place in the two generations: Spanking 
the child (items 11, 39, CR 3.44) is less frequent; isolating the 
child (items 13, 90, CR 6.95) is more frequent; shaming the child 
(items 15, 92, CR 6.63) and frightening (warning) the child (items 
19, 103, CR 3.20) are less frequent now than in the past genera- 
tion. Also, the child’s use of temper tantrums (items 33, 105, CR 
5.50) as a means of getting his way was more effective with the 
grandparent generation than with present-day parents. 
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parents’ evaluations of discipline relations 
In addition to the scale -scores and the item-by-item com- 
parisons of the discipline of the two generations, the parents’ de- 
scriptive accounts of these areas were analyzed. The parents 
were asked to compare or contrast the discipline they now 
exercise over their children with the discipliae of their own 
childhoods; and, where the two areas differed, they were asked 
to give the reasons for the differences. 

These descriptions can be thought of as an alternate form 
of the objective questions of the inventory. In this way a rough 
estimate can be made of the consistency of the parents’ re- 
sponses. The trends in the two reports are very consistent. In 
both reports the past generation is described as more autocratic 
than the present generation of parents, more lacking in respect 
for the child’s personality and independence, and giving more 
of the responsibility for discipline to the mother than to the 
father (Table 2). 

Table 2. — ^Parents’ Evaluations of Discipline in the 
Grandparent Generation 


Parents Reporting 
the Characteristic 

~N ^ 


Unreasonable, unjust, unexplained, autocratic 36 46 

Strict, severe 14 18 

Lack of understanding, attention, affection 11 14 

Parents emotional in giving discipline; emotional atmosphere. ... 17 22 

Little respect for child, little independence or responsibility 18 23 

Religious and sex talxMs used in discipline 9 11 

Nagging and scolding 9 11 

Spankings 11 14 

“Babying” and overaffection 13 16 

Parental disagreements and inconsistencies 11 14 

Discipline the responsibility of mother only 11 14 

Large families; often older children disciplined younger children 13 16 

Litile time for play with children 7 9 

Discipline not governed by scientific knowledge of child care lo 19 

One par^t out of home; all discipline by one parent 9 11 


Several variables characteristic of discipline in the past gen- 
eration have been dropped completely by the present genera- 
tion of parents. The family constellations are so different in 
the two generations as to produce some distinctly different 
problems of control (Table 2) . Disciplinary control exercised by 
older siblings over the younger children appears to be absent 
in these children’s homes. Religious and sex taboos which en- 
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tered into the discipline of the parents are not reported in the 
discipline of the children. Disciplinary methods determined by 
scientific standards are reported for this generation of parents 
but not for the past generation of parents. 

SUMMARY 

Comparisons of parent and grandparent generations have 
shown a general trend in discipline in the direction of standards 
and principles which child psychologists have advocated, to- 
ward greater respect for the child’s personality, and toward 
less autocratic, unreasonable, and emotional discipline. These 
results may be viewed as evidence of the degree to which scien- 
tific principles have come into use in the home and have been 
accepted as part of the home culture pattern for the population 
represented in this study. 

There are no reports in the literature in which similar com- 
parisons have been made. Symonds (1939) and MacFarlane 
(1938) have indicated their belief that there is an influence of 
parents’ childhood experiences upon parents’ disciplinary tech- 
niques. MacFarlane seems to feel that the parent makes a cor- 
rection for the techniques that he disliked in his own childhood 
discipline experiences. Symonds does not indicate the direction 
of relationships between parents’ childhood experiences and 
the disciplinary methods they employ as parents. No conclusive 
data are given. Further research is needed in which other meth- 
ods of obtaining these data are used and in which other levels 
of the population are studied, before we can describe precisely 
the extent and nature of the cultural changes from the past 
generation to the present generation of parents with respect to 
home discipline. 

One may justifiably ask concerning these data: Are the gen- 
eration differences reported here true changes, or are they dif- 
ferences which result partly from a real cultural change and 
partly from the bias of the reporters, who were responding first 
as the receivers of the discipline and second as the givers of 
the discipline.^ If there is a consistent bias for receivers to per- 
ceive the discipline as more unreasonable than the givers of 
the same discipline, this bias should show up in the compari- 
son of the children’s descriptions of home atmosphere with 
those of the parents, where the child should perceive and re- 
port the parents as more unreasonable than the parents report 
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themselves to be. (This comparison is discussed on pages 
44 to 46.) 

Pahents’ Reports on Discipline and Authority 
Areas in the Home 

In this analysis we are concerned with the parent’s descrip- 
tion of his authority relationships with his child. In order to 
estimate the validity of these descriptions, the amount of 
agreement between children’s and parents’ reports and the 
amount of agreement between the independent reports of fathers 
and mothers on the authority relations in the home were 
determined. 

Agreement between mothers and fathers was measured by 
obtaining a coefficient of contingency correlation between an- 
swers to identical questionnaire items. (Items in which differ- 
ences in responses indicate differing techniques or standards of 
the parents are not included, because differences in such re- 
sponses would not indicate a lack of validity. Items such as 
“The discipline my child receives is given by his father” are 
included. For them the father’s and the mother’s responses 
will be alike if the parents are reporting frankly on the home 
discipline.) Using a three-by-three table, the coefficient of con- 
tingency, corrected for grouping, obtained between mothers’ 
and fathers’ responses on 15 items was .64.* This indicates a 
high degree of consistency in mothers’ and fathers’ answers, 
and hence supports the validity of the reports. 

Using a three-by-three table for 31 paired responses from 
parents and children to identical items, the coefficient of con- 
tingency, corrected for grouping, is equal to .42. f 

comparison of parents’ and children’s responses 

Since parents and children show less than perfect agree- 
ment in their reports of the home, it is significant to analyze the 
nature of the discrepancies, seeing wherein and in what direc- 
tion they lie. We may test the hypothesis that parents’ reports 
about themselves are more favorable than their children’s 
evaluations of them; in other words, that receivers of discipline 
perceive it as more severe and unreasonable than it appears to 
the givers (see page 43) . We may test, too, the hypothesis 
that distortion is greatest in items which threaten the indi- 

* Items included were 72 , 79 , 80-85, 88, 99, 100, 102, 109, 114, 115. 

t Items included were 71, 73-74, 76-78, 85-90, 96, 97, 101, 102, 105-15, 117- 
19, 127. 
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viduaFs status as an effective parent. The parents in tins 
sample are more aware than most of standards of child training 
and hence might avoid descriptions of themselves which con- 
tradict the accepted standards. 

Percentage of agreement between parent and child for each 
of the items was calculated. When the discrepancies between 
parents" and children’s answers were analyzed for the direction 
which they took, it was found that, in those questions where 
desirability or adherence to standards entered in, almost with- 
out exception the parent represented himself in the direction 
of desirability, and the child represented the parent in a less 
favorable or "‘harder” light. Comparisons showing significant 
differences are given in Table 3. These findings seem to sub- 

Table 3. — Comparison of Parents’ and Child’s Perceptions 
OF Home Eelations 


Parent-Child Disagreement 


Behavior 

Variable 


Number of Parent-Child 
Compari- Agreement 

sons 

N % 



CR* 






N 

% 

N 

% 


Parent, likes child to 
bring playmates into 
house 

77 

41 

53 

10 

28 

26 

72 

4.16 

Child shows affection 
for father 

37 

15 

41 

7 

32 

15 

68 

2.55 

Child shows affection 
for mother 

43 

17 

40 

1 

4 

25 

96 

16.94 

Child is spanked 

79 

20 

26 

5 

7 

54 

93 

18.29 

Child gets own way by 
ignoring orders 

78 

42 

54 

23 

64 

13 

36 

2.47 

Parents answer ques- 
tions frankly and pa- 
tiently 

80 

58 

73 

6 

27 

16 

73 

3.44 

Child is expected to be 
neat and orderly in 
house 

77 

20 

26 

41 

72' 

16 

28 

5.23 

Parent explains reasons 
for disciplining child. 

76 

35 

46 

6 

15 

35 

85 

8.89 

Mother shows affection 
toward child 

40 

21 

53 

1 

5 

18 

95 

12.73 

Father shows affection 
toward child 

34 

13 

38 

5 

24 

16 

76 

3.94 

Child confides in father 

37 

15 

41 

4 

18 

18 

82 

5.53 

Child confides in mother 

43 

26 

70 

5 

29 

12 

71 

2.70 


* This column shows the significance of the differences between percentages of 
columns 6 and 7. 
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stantiate the hypothesis that parental reports carry at least a 
partial bias in the direction of desirability. 

When these results are viewed in the light of the preceding 
discussion of grandparent discipline compared with parent dis- 
cipline, the same trends appear; that is, the children (the re- 
ceivers) perceive the parents (the givers) as harder than the 
parents report themselves; the parents (the receivers) perceive 
their parents (the givers) as harder than themselves. 

COMPARISON OP fathers’ AND MOTHERS’ RESPONSES 
Independent responses of mothers and fathers to identical 
items in the inventory permitted a comparison of mothers’ and 
fathers’ roles in the discipline area. The inventory items from 
which these comparisons were made and the percentage differ- 
ences between them are given in Table 4. The percentages are 
based on the number of mothers (or fathers) who gave the indi- 
cated response to the item, divided by the total number of 
mothers (or fathers) answering the item. 

Philosophy oj authority. Mothers’ and fathers’ responses on 
items of philosophy of discipline do not differ significantly ex- 
cept in explaining to the child the reason for the discipline he 
receives (item 117). In this respect, mothers explain more fre- 
quently than fathers {CR 3.S2). 


Table 4, — Compaeison of Mothers^ and Pathehs’ Disciplinary Standards 
AND Practices on the Basis of Answers to Identical 
Questionnaire Items 


Item Response* 

Percentage 

CR 

Mothersf 

Pathersf 

I play with my child (71) 



2 

11 

1,62 

I am strict and firm with my child (74) 

— 

12 

3 

1.57 

I enforce the rule: “A child should be 





seen and not heard” (75) 


7 

0 

1.78 

I give in to my child (76) 

+ 

7 

0 

1.78 

I like my child to bring playmates into 





the house to play (77) 

— 

2 

3 

.28 

The discipline I give is severe (78) 

+ 

S 

5 

.22 

My child shows affection for me (85, 





99) 

+ 

93 

70 

2'.70 

I am too busy to answer my child's 





questions (86) 

— 

88 

68 

2.18 


* Responses of very vmoh and umdly are recorded as 4-» little and rarely 
as — . 

t For the mothers, N is 43; for the fathers, N is 37. Because of occasional omis- 
sions of items N is in some instances reduced to 42 or 41 for the mothers and to 36 
for the fathers. 
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Item 


Response 


Percentage 
Mothers Fathers 


CR 


My child knows ahead of time whether 

or not I will discipline him (87) 

I discipline my child by spankmg him 

(89) 

I discipline my child by isolating him 

(90) 

I discipline my child by depriving him 

of privileges (91) 

I discipline my child by shaming him 

(92) 

I offer rewards to get him to obey (93) 
I discipline my child by letting him suf- 
fer the natural results of his bad 

behavior (94) 

I discipline my child by telling him his 
mother or father will not love him if 

he is bad (95) 

My child obeys me (96) 

The discipline I give my child is mild 

(97) 

I encourage my child to forge ahead 

(98) 

I supervise my child (101) 

The discipline is given by me (102, 88) 
I get my child to obey by warning 

him (103) 

When my child does not get his own 

way, he gives up trying (104) 

My child has temper tantrums to get 

his own way (105) 

My child sulks and pouts to get his own 

way (106) 

My child bargains with me to get his 

own way (107) 

My child ignores my orders (108) 

I am easygoing with my child (110) . . 
I answer my child’s questions frankly, 

patiently (111) 

I let my child have his own way (112) . . 
My child resents the discipline I give 

him (118) 

My child is expected to be neat and 

tidy at home (114) 

My child fears me (115, 109) 

I expect unquestioning obedience (116) 
I explain reasons for punishment (117) 

I show love for my child (118) 

My child confides in me (119) 

I “baby” my child (120) 



62 

51 

.65 

— 

57 

40 

1.53 

+ 

31 

11 

2.28 

— 

2 

32 

3.77 

+ 

0 

3 

1.06 

+ 

3 

5 

.45 

+ 

23 

11 

1.46 

+ 

0 

3 

1.08 


2 

0 

.94 

— 

0 

3 

1.07 

— 

9 

3 

1.16 

+ 

52 

14 

3.96 

+ 

22 

2 

2.38 

-* 

90 

96 

1.30 

4 - 

46 

27 

1.78 

— 

33 

24 

.89 

— 

55 

43 

1.07 

— 

18 

24 

.66 

— 

77 

65 

1,18 

■f 

28 

27 

.10 

+ 

95 

78 

2.24 

+ 

28 

3 

3.38 

+ 

12 

8 

.60 

+ 

30 

36 

M 

— 

90 

84 

.79 

— 

70 

49 

1.95 

4 - 

95 

67 

3.32 

+ 

95 

70 

3.03 

+ 

86 

02 

2.51 

_ 

44 

76 

3.10 


Parental restrictions and severity of discipline. Here again 
the reported differences between mothers and fathers are neg- 
ligible. On item comparisons the only significant difference be- 
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tween mothers and fathers appeared in item 112: mothers 
more frequently than fathers allow the child to have his own 
way (OR 3.38). 

Parent-child rapport. Scores on items of parent-child rapport 
indicate significantly better rapport between mother and child 
than between father and child on confidences shared with par- 
ent (item 119, CR 2.51), taking time to answer child’s ques- 
tions (item 86, CR 2.18), affection shown between parent and 
child (item 118, CR 3.03; itenas 85-99, CR 2.24). Differences 
between mothers and fathers on statements concerning playing 
with the child, child’s fear of parent, and child’s resentment of 
discipline are insignificant. 

Techniques of punishment. Mothers and fathers show great 
similarity in the types of punishments ^ven their children. In 
only one type is there a significant difference between mothers 
and fathers: Depriving the child of privileges and pleasures is 
less frequently used by fathers than mothers (item 91, CR 
3.77). 

The preceding comparisons do not differentiate the roles of 
mothers and fathers to the same extent as do the children’s 
reports (analyzed in Chapter VI) ; they do, however, follow the 
same trend as the children’s descriptions. Mothers appear in 
the role of the chief supervisor of the child and also as the 
more affectionate and yielding of the parents. 

TYPES OP DISCIPLINE USED BY PARENTS OP PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

It was possible to relate some of the data on the kinds of 
discipline reported by the parents in the inventories to similar 
reports made by the mothers at the time of the child’s entrance 
into nursery school. The two listings of punishments were not 
strictly comparable, since at entrance the mothers were allowed 
to name the kinds of punishments, whereas in the experiment 
they were limited to checking the punishments listed in the 
questionnaire. The two sets of data on home discipline for each 
child were compared and rated by two raters on the amount of 
agreement between them. The raters agreed in classifying each 
case in one of three broad categories: dose agreement, moderate 
agreement, and little or no agreement. Sixteen cases showed 
close agreement, eighteen showed moderate agreement, and 
five showed little or no agreement in the kinds of punishments 
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reported. On four eases there were no entrance data. The kinds 
of punishments reported by the parents are shown in Figure S. 

The two sets of reports, differing in time from half a year to 
three years, give a clue to the permanency of discipline atmos- 
phere in the home and to the changes in discipline procedures 
during the preschool years. There is an apparent increase in 
punishments as the phildren get older. Only two types (praise 
and rewards, and ignoring) show a decrease in usage. 

If the punishments are analyzed according to the kind of 
influence they may be presumed to have on behavior, it is at 
once apparent that most of the devices are aimed at under- 
mining the power of the child or at restricting his freedom, 
either physical or psychological. Spanking, depriving, isolating, 
frightening, shaming, withdrawing love are examples. Praise 
and rewards, reasoning, and similar verbal appeals (exclusive 
of scolding, which is also a means of reducing the child’s free- 
dom and power) are least restrictive of behavior and are least 
power-reductive. Allowing the child to suffer the natural resiilts 
of his behavior is probably somewhat restrictive and tends to 
reduce the child’s power, but these reductions are less dependent 
upon the influence of the particular adult in charge than upon 
physical laws and social standards of behavior. 

Single types of punishments have not shown appreciable re- 
lationships to child behavior either in this or in previous studies. 
A more promising attack upon the problem would seem to lie 
in such an analysis as proposed above, namely, studying the 
effects upon behavior of discipline that is designed primarily 
to restrict the child’s freedom, to reduce his power in the en- 
vironment, or to increase his feelings of security. 

Such an analysis requires not only the report of the parent 
as to whether or not a given method of punishment is used, 
but also a measure of the frequency of each type of punish- 
ment and of the areas of behavior in which each is used. A com- 
plete analysis, such as this, is therefore not possible from the 
data available in the present study. 

StTMMARY 

Further insight into the discipline culture of the homes 
studied is gained from the foregoing analysis. The analysis of 
the types of punishments used by parents who are relatively 
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sophisticated in child psychology points to a direction which 
research in parent-child relations should follow, and to a much 
needed emphasis in parent education: Discipline given by these 
parents (and undoubtedly by many parents) is predominantly 
confining and restrictive, and undermines the child’s power. 
The effects of this kind of control as compared with discipline 
realistically aimed to increase the child’s security and self- 
control urgently need to be studied. There is only indirect evi- 
dence in the literature on this question. Studies of positive 
versus negative commands in directing children and of con- 
flicting commands give some evidence. Meyers (1944) reported 
significant decreases in maturity level and constructiveness of 
behavior after conflicting commands, increased inhibited and 
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stiff behavior after strong restraining commands, and increased 
nervous behavior after negative conomands. Behavior variables 
in the children related to a restrictive home atmosphere are 
discussed in the present report (Chapter VII). 

It is interesting to note the extent to which mothers and 
fathers behave similarly in the discipline of the child. This is 
true not only for mothers and fathers as a group but also for 
parents within the same family. The discipline roles of the 
fathers and mothers appear to be more similar than they were 
a generation ago, a similarity brought about, perhaps, by the 
fathers’ assuming a more realistic and responsible role in parent- 
child relations. The extent to which this is true for other levels 
of the population is unknown. Although mothers and fathers 
report similar behavior toward the child, there are neverthe- 
less contrasts in their roles as perceived by the child (Chap- 
ter VT). 



VI. ANALYSIS OF THE CHILDREN’S INTERVIEW DATA 

TFe preschool-age child has seldom been used as a reporter 
of conditions in his own life or in the lives of others. A system- 
atic study of his ideas about himself and others by interview 
procedures has not been tried. The limits of his language and 
of Lis experience have been assumed to be too great barriers 
to his success as a reliable reporter. 

In this research the child was asked to report verbally his 
reactions to several variables in his personal life. The success 
of the technique employed may be seen in the clarity and 
coherence of the individual reports of the children and, in 
other instances, in the degree of correspondence between re- 
ports of the child and reports cf the parents on the same issues. 

In composing and administering the oral questionnaire care 
was taken to use language and situations which were familiar 
to the children. The few instances in which a lack of under- 
standing of the question was evident or suspected have been 
carefully noted. Interviews with the children gave an intimate 
account of their f amil y relations as well as data on the ideology 
of these preschool children. 

Children’s Standards of “Good” and “Bad Behavior 

The child’s pattern of values is extremely important, not 
only from the point of view of what these values are, but of how 
and from whom they are acquired, how permanent or rigid 
they are likely to be, their relative strengths, and their influ- 
ence on behavior. The nature of social values, their growth, and 
the possibility of their change are crucial questions for under- 
standing individual and cultural differences and for effecting 
individual and cultural changes.* Some of these questions have 
been studied in this investigation. 

The child’s standards of good and bad behavior are for him 
of paramoimt importance, for if he is to avoid conflict wdth 
the persons who exercise control over his behavior or if he is 
to gain their approval, his standards must, at least on the be- 
havioral level, coincide with their standards. Young children 

♦For studies of children's ideologies see Bavelas (1942), Kalhorn (1944), Piaget 
( 1932 ), and Wright (1942). 
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are continually admonished to be good or not to be naughty. 
A “good” boy or girl or a “naughty” boy or girl may mean 
various things to parents, but few parents have stopped to 
wonder what kind of behavior constitutes goodness or naughti- 
ness in the mind of the child. 

These questions were asked of the preschool children; “Tell 
me, what is a good girl [boy].? Tell me, what is a bad [naughty] 
girl [boy].?” (Interview items 4 and 5.) The questions were not 
directed toward the child himself but toward a hypothetical 
good child and bad or naughty child. This form of question has 
the advantage of avoiding the resistance and refusals encoun- 
tered in asking the child directly about his own good or bad 
behavior, and it has the child answer not exclusively for him- 
self but for the group — ^boys or girls — of which he feels himself 
a part.* 

Each child was urged to continue until four responses had 
been given, presumably the most outstanding of his ideas about 
good and bad behavior. By urging him to give several re- 
sponses, the influence of an immediately preceding situation 
in the school or home was minimized. Although the great ma- 
jority of responses were given in very specific terms, they were 
easily classified into the categories listed in Tables 5 and 6. 
The agreement between two judges in categorizing the specific 
items was 94 per cent and 96 per cent for the good and bad 
behavior items respectively. 

The frequencies with which children report various types of 
behavior are given in Tables 5 and 6. Goodness and badness 
at these ages have a relatively low content of moral ideas. 
The most moral of the categories are “does nice, kind things” 
and “says bad words, is cross, isn’t nice.” The children’s values 
are best described as utilitarian and practical in nature. The 
child is good or bad as he fits into the adult routine, as he 
avoids adult displeasure, as he takes care of himself. 

There are some differences between boys’ and girls’ -responses. 
GMs are more aware of obedience to mother than boys; boys 
are more concerned about acts of -violence, such as spitting, 
kickmg, scratching; boys more often find helping mother a 
symptom of good behavior; girls more frequently report taking 
care of themselves either in routine or in play as a symptom 

* A similax method for the study of group ideolo^es is reported by Bavelas 
( 1942 ) . 
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Table 5. — Chilbren’s Standards of Good Behavior 


Good Behavior 


Percentage of Eesponses 
Girls Boys Both 


Hdps mother (specific items such as dusts, washes, cleans, 

and performs other household tasks) 20 40 29 

Takes care of own routine (i.e., dresses self, goes to toilet, 

picks up toys, cleans up his mess, etc.) 13 6 10 

Plays (i.e., plays gently with dolls, colors, etc.) 28 6 18 

Does nice, kind things (i.e., does good things, does things for 

people, etc.) 13 ■ 30 21 

Obeys mother (i.e., does what mother says, etc.) 8 6 7 

Doesn’t destroy or break things (i.e., doesn’t break records, 

etc.) 3 3 3 

Stays out of mother’s way (ije., doesn’t bother mother, etc.) 3 6 4 

Misc^aneous and doesn’t know 12 3 8 


Table 6. — Children’s Standards of Bad Behavior 


Bad Behavior 


Percentage of Responses 
Girls Boys Both 


Doeaa’t do what mother asks 28 7 18 

Doesn’t do what other people tell him 0 14 6.5 

Does overt acts of violence (i.e., spits, scratches, 
snatches, hits, breaks windows, throws mud, etc.) . . 47 55 51 

Cries, says bad words, is cross, isn’t nice 12.5 17 15 

Makes mother sad 0 7 3 

Miscellaneous and doesn’t know 12.5 0 6.5 


of good behavior; being kind is suggested more often by boys 
than by girls. 

In addition to the content of the child’s standards, some- 
thing about the sources or influences determining them can 
be inferred from these data. In none of the children’s responses 
is mention made of a deity or similar authority behind the 
behavior value. The authority linked most frequently with 
judgments of good and bad is the mother. Good or bad depends 
largely upon the mother’s standards and her responses to the 
child. In these data the father is strikingly absent as an author- 
ity behind the goodness and badness of activities. 

Since these data point to the home as the chief source of 
the young child’s behavior standards, the nature of his home 
and his parents from the child’s point of view merits inves- 
tigation. 

Children’s Perceptions op Home Authority 
AND Discipline Relations 

The fact that the interactions of mother and father and of 
parent and child ai*e keenly observed and evaluated by the 
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preschool-age child is demonstrated in the responses of these 
children to interview questions concerning discipline and au- 
thority in the home. The specific aspects on which the children's 
responses were obtained are analyzed below. 

MOTHBaas' AND FATHERS' ROLES IN DISCIPLINE 
AND AUTHORITY 

A comparison of the roles of mothers and fathers in disci- 
pline was made by asking the child: ""When you are naughty, 
what happens.? Who punishes you.?” (Interview item 9.) In 
about half the cases the punishment is relegated entirely to one 
parent, the mother more than twice as frequently as the father 
{CR 2.76) . These results substantiate the findings reported in 
the previous discussion, in which the mother was the authority 
most frequently associated with the goodness or badness of the 
behavior. There are no differences here between responses of 
boys and girls. 

Mothers' and fathers' roles in discipline were also compared 
by the following questions: ""Does your mother make you 
mind.?'' ""Does your father make you mind.?'' (Interview items 6 
and 7.) Seventy-four per cent of the children reported ""yes” 
for mothers; 68 per cent reported ""yes" and 5 per cent reported 
""sometimes” for fathers. That is, in about three fourths of the 
cases the child sees the authority of the parent as a restrictive 
influence in his life. About a fourth of the children do not regard 
the power as sufficiently strong to require obedience. The differ- 
ences between mothers and fathers in this respect are not sig- 
nificant. When parental authority with girls was compared 
with parental authority with boys, there was a statistically in- 
significant difference {CR 1.43) in the direction of greater 
obedience demanded from boys than from girls. 

Although ostensibly these questions involve a comparison 
of the mother's and the father’s authority, differences are not 
likely to be revealed by the questions unless a very marked 
contrast in the parents is felt by the child. The form of the 
question makes it easiest for the child to give an all or none 
answer, and without further elaboration this precludes com- 
parison of the relative weight of the mother's and the father’s 
authority. 

Although mothers are more often than fathers the agents 
of punishment, the fathers, according to the children, deal out 
punishments more severely {CR 4.35, fathers harder than moth- 
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ers; iuterview item 12, ‘‘Who punishes you harder, your mother 
or your father?”). 

The children were asked to tell the kind of punishments re- 
ceived from the father and from the mother. (Interview items 
10 and 11.) Spankings and isolation predominate as methods 
of both parents. Seventy-four per cent of the children reported 
spanking and 33 per cent reported isolation. Sp anki ng is re- 
ported more frequently by girls than by boys from both fathers 
and mothers, though ^e differences are not statistically sig- 
nificant {GR’s 2.05 and 1.40 for mothers and fathers respectively 
in the more frequent use of spanking with girls than boys). 
Isolation is reported more frequently by boys than girls from 
both parents, though again the difierences are not statistically 
significant (CR’s 1.52 and 1.48 for mothers and fathers respec- 
tively in the more frequent use of isolation with boys than 
girls). 

Tins picture of disciplinary methods as seen by the child 
shows little variation or ingenuity on the part of parents. It 
is possible that subtler methods of coercion or guidance are not 
recognized by the child as disciplinary in character. Even ad- 
mitting the possibility of the latter fact, however, the parents’ 
discipline techniques do not present a very understanding or 
respectful attitude toward the child. A few illustrative com- 
ments by the children will demonstrate what is meant and 
will show also the children’s complete understanding of the 
questions asked them. The children were asked: “When you 
are naughty, what does your mother do? What does your 
father do?” (Interview items 10 and 11.) The answers were: “He 
spanks me so hard I can hardly stand it.” “She yells at me and 
comes and runs at me; she doesn’t spank me. She puts me in 
my room for a little while.” “He hits me in the face.” “She 
hits me with a spoon.” “He hits me with a stick.” “He hits me 
with a spatula.” 

This failure of parents to respect the child’s personality and 
to treat him tactfully warrants attention. The child’s first pat- 
terns for handling social situations are his parents’ actions. If 
the parents show little tact or respect in dealing with the child, 
it can hardly be hoped that the cMd will do otherwise in social 
relations. The parental discipline behavior in this study occurs 
in a culturally elite population. The parental ssnnptom noted 
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here would without doubt be greatly magnified in a more rep- 
resentative population. 


chiliDHen’s heactions to parental discipline 
The child’s reaction to parental discipline is one means of 
evaluating the effectiveness of the discipline and the meaning 
which the parents’ actions have for the child. The children were 
asked: “How do children feel after their mother or father pun- 
ishes them?” (Interview item 13.) It is assumed that effective 
discipline prevents the recurrence of bad conduct and/or en- 
comages the performance of sanctioned behavior. If we rely 
upon the children’s evaluations of the punishments received 
from their parents, only a very small percentage of the punish- 
ments received fulfill these functions of effective discipline 
(Table 7) . For the preschool children from this sample of privi- 
leged homes, feelings of unhappiness and memories of physical 
pain from punishments leave a far deeper impression than reso- 
lutions to avoid disapproved behavior or to change to better 
behavior. There are no differences in boys’ and girls’ responses 
to this question. 

Table 7. — Children’s Reported Feelings as a Result or 
Parental Punishments 


Response to Punishment 


Percentage 
of Cases 


Feelings of penitence or resolutions for better behavior 14 

Feelings of sadness, unhappiness, pain 63 

Feeling that punishment was unjustified 7 

Didn’t feel better or worse v 5 

Don’t know how they feel 11 


Why so large a proportion of punishment should mean pain 
and unhappiness may be due either to the fact that the parent’s 
motive is frequently one of giving vent to his own anger or of 
getting even with the child, or to the fact that the parent has 
tried to use discipline as a guidance measure but has failed to get 
this meaning across to the child. 

A partial answer is to be found in the responses to the 
following questions. When asked if their parents showed anger 
when disciplining them (interview items 15 and 17), 51 per 
cent of the children reported that their fathers showed anger and 
58 per cent reported that their mothers showed anger. Again, 
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there were no differences in the reports made by boys and by 

girls- . . . 

Questioned concerning the extent to which parents attempt 
to explain to the child the reasons for the punishments they 
give (interview items 18 and 19), the children reported that 38 
per cent of the mothers and 49 per cent of the fathers did not 
give them explanations. 

When asked, “Do some mothers and fathers sometimes pim- 
ish their children when the children don’t need to be punished.!’ 
Do yours.!*” (interview item 14), 17 per cent of the children felt 
that the punishments were sometimes given when the child 
did not need them; 83 per cent felt that their punishments were 
justified. 

These reactions of the children would indicate, as suggested 
earher, the parents’ unmindfulness of the significance or mean- 
ing of their actions for the young child. 

If these questions are pursued farther, it is soon evident that 
the child as early as preschool age has certain standards of the 
approved forms of parent-child relations. One indication of this 
is his opinions about obedience. Regardless of how these chil- 
dren feel about the punishments received from their parents, 
almost without exception (95 per cent) they answered in the 
affirmative when asked, “Should children always do what their 
mother and father tell them? Why?” (Interview item 17.) 

This social value thus appears to be one about which there 
is little conflict; as approved conduct it is completely accepted. 
Specific mention of obedience was infrequent in the children’s 
descriptions of good behavior, but it seems to be frequently 
impHed in these responses (see Table 5) . The reasons given for 
obedience to mother and father are less uniform (Table 8). 

Table 8. — Children’s Reasons for Obedience to Parents 


ReasoD 


Percentage 
of Cases 


To be nice or do the right thing 33 

Parents want the child to obey 14 

Parents make the child obey 10 

To avoid punishment 19 

Children have to be told. 5 

So the child won’t do it again 5 

Mother can’t stand it and God will take her to heaven 2 

*Td like to know why” 2 

Don’t know 10 
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General principles of right or wrong are not wholly lacking; 47 
per cent of the responses include the idea of obedience because 
it is the “right” thing to do or because it is the wish of the 
parents. The next most frequent reason for obedience is a utili- 
tarian one: either the child “has to,” is made to obey, or he does 
it to escape harm of one kmd or another (29 per cent) . 

In view of the children’s frequent reports of physical punish- 
ments from their parents and the parents’ display of anger, one 
might expect a great nxunber of them to feel fear of their par- 
ents. Table 9 shows the responses given when they were asked 
if they feared either parent. (Interview items 20, 21.) Boys show 
fear of parents more often than do girls, though the differences 
are statistically insignificant. 


Table 9. — ^Pehcentage of Children Kepobting Fear of Parents 




Of Fathers 



Of Mothers 



Boys 

Girls 

Both 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

Fear 

26 

14 

20 

S2 

12if 

21 

No fear 

74 

86 

80 

66 

87^ 

79 


Several responses from the children to the question about 
fear of parents illustrate well their full appreciation of the ques- 
tions asked. Bjarne: “I’m not afraid of my daddy, ’cause we’re 
all one family.” Maria: “I’m not afraid because I love my 
daddy.” Konstantin: “I’m kinda afraid of my mother, only 
when she spanks me.” 

ASPECTS OF PAEENTAL SUPERVISION 

The following items of the interview, dealing more with the 
supervisory than with the punishment aspects of authority and 
discipline, were not particularly effective in revealing parental 
differences: “Do your mother and father help you a lot?” “Do 
you wish that they would help you more?” “Do you wish that 
they did not help you so much?” (Interview items 22, 23, 24.) 
Eighty-six per cent of the boys and 75 per cent of the girls 
replied that their parents helped them “a lot.” When asked if 
they wanted more or less help than they now receive, the chil- 
dren showed considerable confusion, enough so that group re- 
sponses must be regarded as wholly unrehable. 

Questions were asked about several specific aspects of the 
play life of the child which suggested themselves as possible 
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friction points between parent and child. One question con- 
cerned the choice of pla 3 rmates: “Do your mother and father 
let you play with anybody you want to play with?” (Interview 
item 25.) 

Either children of this age are unaware of parental choices 
of their playmates, or parents are not restrictive about the 
choice of playmates, or (what seems most probable for these 
children) there are too few children in the neighborhood to 
allow a great deal of selection. Typical responses were; Andrew'. 
“There isn’t much of any little boys to play with. Just two girls 
and two boys.” Lillian: “There isn’t much children there.” Per- 
haps the question of choice of playmates becomes more im- 
portant to parents as the child grows older. 

Though these parents do not appear to be overly selective 
in their child’s choice of playmates, they do not like the idea of 
their child’s bringing his pla 3 nniate into their house to play. To 
the question, “Does your mother like it when you bring chil- 
dren into the house to play?” (interview item 27), 47 per cent 
of the boys and 37.5 per cent of the girls replied that their 
mothers did not like them to bring playmates into the house to 
play. 

Along the same line is the question: “Does your mother teU 
you all the time to keep your feet off the chairs, not to scratch 
the furniture, not to get it dirty?” (Interview item 26.) Prob- 
ably not significant in itself, though indicative of the kind of 
behavior that is interfering or annoying to adults, is the young 
child’s disregard for the fumitinre and other physical surround- 
ings in the home. Scratched walls, scratched table tops, and so 
forth, were mentioned frequently in the children’s descriptions 
of naughty boys and girls. Again in item 26 the prevalence of 
such behavior is evident. Sisty-eight per cent of the boys and 
70 per cent of the girls report that their mothers are frequently 
telling them to exercise care with house and furniture. 

PAHENT-CHUn BAPPOHT AND PREPEHENCES 

. Studies of the parental preferences of children have reported 
a preference for mothers, which increases with the age of the 
children studied. Meltzer (1941) has suggested that this prefer- 
ence is probably related to the greater amount of contact be- 
tween mother and child than between father and child, to a 
greater distance between father and child than between mother 
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and diild. It seemed likely that origins of these preferences 
might be found in the parent-child relations of the preschool 
years — ^relations of both a pleasant and an unpleasant nature. 
Hence the parental preferences of these children were studied 
mth regard to the nature of the child’s relationships with the 
preferred and the nonpreferred parent. 

The children’s feelings toward mothers and fathers in the 
areas of punishment have already been given. In these respects 
parents rate about evenly in the opinions of their young chil- 
dren. Though mothers punish more often than fathers, fathers 
punish harder, and both parents are feared about equally. One 
may then ask in what other aspects of authority and disci- 
pline may parental preferences have their origins? For an answer 
we turn to questions of parent-child rapport: “If you have a 
secret do you like to tell it to your mother?” (Same for father. In- 
terview items 28, 29.) “Do you ask your mother a lot of ques- 
tions? Does she answer them?” (Same for father. Interview items 
30, 31.) “Whom do you like most of all? Whom don’t you like 
very much?” (Interview items 32, 33.) “Whom do mothers 
like most of all? Does your mother?” (Same for father. Inter- 
view items 34, 35.) “What do you and your father do together 
that is fun?” (Same for mother. Interview items 36, 37.) 

Are children closer to the mother or the father at this age? 
If confidences given each parent are compared and if questions 
asked and answered by each parent are compared and inter- 
preted as indicative of distance between parent and child, no 
difference is shown between mother-child and father-child rap- 
port. Children confided in 72 per cent of the mothers and 68 
per cent of the fathers — an insignificant difference between 
mothers and fathers. Girls tend to confide in their parents more 
than do boys, though again the critical ratios are not suffi- 
ciently high to be significant {CR 1.15 favoring girls in confiding 
in mothers; CR\ .43 favoring girls in confiding in fathers) . 

According to the children’s reports, they ask their mothers 
questions as frequently as they ask their fathers. Sixty-seven 
per cent report asking their mothers many questions; 70 per 
cent of these mothers answer the questions. Seventy per cent 
report asking their fathers many questions; 83 per cent of these 
fathers answer the questions. (There is an insignificant differ- 
ence in answering children’s questions in favor of the fathers, 
CR 1.39.) 
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Children of this age recognize times in their relations with 
their parents in which questions are definitely discouraged by 
the parents. Haakon: “Sometimes when I talk he doesn’t talk 
to me. He’s busy.” Anne: “He don’t like to be bothered when 
he is sleeping.” In none of these areas of rapport is a definite 
mother or father preference manifested by the group. 

Because of objections to asking the children outright which 
parent they preferred, it was necessary to get at the preference 
in a roundabout way by asking: “Whom do you like most of 
all.?” and “Whom don’t you like very much.?” The mother was 
reported as the best liked by 21 per cent of the boys and by 4 
per cent of the girls {CR 1.68 between boys and girls). The 
father was reported as best liked by 5 per cent of the boys 
and 21 per cent of the girls {CR 1.65 between boys and girls). 
Twenty-six per cent of the boys and 35 per cent of the girls 
name both parents as best liked. Forty-two per cent of the boys 
and 38 per cent of the girls named another adult or a child as 
best Hked. The rest of the children responded “Nobody” or re- 
fused to answer. 

For the person disliked most, 11 per cent of the boys and none 
of the girls named the father; 6 per cent of the boys and none of 
the girls named both parents. 

The percentage differences described above, between boys’ 
and girls’ responses to mothers and fathers, suggest some slight 
evidence m favor of an oedipus relationship. Although the dif- 
ferences are small and unreliable in character, they take the 
expected direction. 

In comparison with these outgoing affectional feelings of chil- 
dren toward their parents there are the ideas which children 
have concerning the incoming affectional feelings of parents to- 
ward them. These children were asked whom they thought their 
parents liked most. From the answers there is no evidence that 
children feel more certain of the affections of one parent than 
of the other. Children reported themselves as first in the affec- 
tions of the mother in 53 per cent of the cases; of the father in 
47 per cent of the cases. Most of the children seemed to have 
little doubt in their minds as to the affectional attachments of 
their parents. Their reports are given in Table 10. 

One further question on comparative relations between child 
and father and child and mother concerned the fun had with 
each. The majority of children reported some kind of fun 
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Parents Like Best 


Percentage 
Mothers Fathers 


Their children (subject plus siblings) 53 47 

Spouse 18 25 

Themselves 2 5 

Another child in the family 7 5 

Their friends 14 10 

College 0 3 

Don’t know 6 5 


* There were no sex differences in the reports. 

Table 11. — Children’s Reports of Fun with Their Parents 


Kind of Fun 


With Fathers With Mothers 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


Playing games 67 52 

Doing housework 2 21 

Reac^g 2 2.25 

Going places 4.5 2.25 

Turning somersaults, etc 9 2.25 

Giving child things 4.5 2.25 

Parent does not play with child 11 18 


with both parents. Eleven per cent of the children reported hav- 
ing no fun with their fathers; 18 per cent reported having no fun 
with their mothers. The kind of fun differs somewhat with 
mothers and fathers, but playing games is the chief somce of 
fun. Helping mother with the household tasks is enjoyed by 
both boys and girls. (See Table 11.) 

Some of the children reporting no fun with their parent had 
the following to say: Haakon: ‘T have fun. My mother never 
has fun. She has to do so many things. The maid is gone.” 
Thekla: “She has to work; she doesn’t have time to play. She’d 
like to.” Leslie: “Nothing. She just knits.” 

The trends in answers to this group of questions do not offer 
any substantial clues to the origins of parental preferences. Per- 
haps at these ages there are no preferences which appear as 
group differences. This conclusion seems justified since it is sub- 
stantiated in the answers to each of the questionnaire items dis- 
cussed above. These data do not confirm the findmgs of Meltzer 
(1941) and Simpson (1935), who report a general preference for 
mothers in the groups of children they studied. The contradic- 
tion in findings may be explained partly as due to age differences 
since the subjects of Meltzer’s and Simpson’s investigations 
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were, for the most part, older than the preschool group in- 
terviewed here. Factors which differentiate father-child and 
mother-child relations and contribute to a more favored position 
of the mother may not begin to function until children are 
somewhat older than the group studied here. 

When specific kinds of influence on parental preference are 
analyzed, there is disagreement between this study and the one 
reported by Simpson. Simpson found that, with children 5 to 9 
years old, showing affection toward the child, taking care of 
his physical wants, playing with him, and punishing him least 
were influential in determining preference. These same factors 
showed no relation to parental preference among preschool chil- 
dren in this investigation. 

WTien families were analyzed separately to determine whether 
discipline factors reported as characteristic of the father and 
mother in that family were related to the child’s preference, no 
relationship was found. The child reporting his father as being 
a severe disciplinarian or as preferring another sibling or as 
never playing with him may also report his father as the pre- 
ferred parent. Similarly, the parent who punishes least, who 
answers the child’s questions most faithfully, who plays the 
most with the child may likewise be an unfavored parent. The 
variables determining parental preference are apparently im- 
bedded in other, subtler aspects of parent and child personality 
than have been uncovered in these discipline relations. 

If differential affectional relations between child and father 
and child and mother are nonexistent for the group, it is logical 
to question further: Do these children likewise respond similarly 
to mothers and to fathers in discipline situations.^ Apparently 
they do not. These children are significantly more obedient to 
father than to mother. (Interview items 40, 41.) Sixty-five per 
cent and 85 per cent of the responses indicated obedience to 
father and mother respectively {CR 4.00). If these items are 
related to items 9 and 12 on the interview, where fathers are re- 
ported as punishing less frequently and more severely than 
mothers, the responses might be construed to mean that effec- 
tive discipline is a function of the infrequency and comparative 
severity of the discipline. 

PUNISHMENT ADVOCATED BY CHUiDREN 

Interview item 42 was asked in order to discover what chil- 
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dren of this age level had acquired as their concept of the proper 
kinds of punishment to be given children who are naughty. 
That this concept is acquired in the home is verified by com- 
paring the responses to 10 and 11 (“What does yoiur mother do 
when you are naughty.!* What does your father do?”) with re- 
sponses to 42 (“What should mothers and fathers do when 
their children are naughty?”). These children recommend as 
suitable punishments those which they themselves are given. 
(See Table 12.) 


Table 12. — ^Foems of Parental Punishmeot Recommended by Children 


Form of Punishment 
Recommended 


Percentajge 
Recommendmg It 


Spanimg 83 

Isolation 11 

Scolding and talking cross 2 

Playing 2 

Don’t know 2 


PARENTAL CONSISTENCY AND AGREEMENT IN DISCIPLINE 

Some parents frequently threaten punishment but never 
carry out the threat. This variable was investigated in the 
question: “When your mother says she is going to punish you, 
does she always do it?” (Same for father. Interview items 43 and 
44.) Mothers show a slight but statistically insignificant tend- 
ency to carry out threatened punishments more faithfully than 
do fathers. (Forty-five per cent of the fathers and 60.5 per cent 
of the mothers carry them out; CR 1.43.) One may ask. Do par- 
ents carry out threats more frequently with boys than girls or 
vice versa? Mothers here show a greater likelihood of carrying 
out threatened punishments with girls than with boys (71 per 
cent and 47 per cent respectively, CR 1.63). Fathers do not 
differ in this respect in their treatment of girls and boys (48 per 
cent and 44 per cent respectively). 

Interview items 38 and 39 attempt to find out how much 
parents reinforce each other or contradict each other in the 
commands or requests made to the child. “If you wanted an ice- 
cream (Kme very much and your father said no, what would 
your mother say if you asked her?” (38.) “If you wanted to go 
out to play and yom mother said no, what would your father 
say if you asked him?” (39.) Thirty-nine per cent of the chil- 
dren’s answers indicated parental agreement and 61 per cent 
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indicated parental disagreement, a difference in percentages 
that approaches statistical significance {CR 2.84). 

Questions 45 and 64 were used to get at the consistency of 
discipline; they are not, however, good indicators. “Can you tell 
ahead of time that your mother will punish you when she finds 
out what you were doing?” (Same for father. Interview items 
45, 46.) The difficulty of putting “consistency” into verbal 
terms that would be imderstood by the child was not success- 
fully overcome. As reported in these statements, 57 per cent of 
the mothers and 49 per cent of the fathers are predictable as to 
what they will punish the child for. 

CHUiDBEN’s METHODS OF CONTHOLLING PARENTS 

The methods by which parents gain their ends with the child 
have been discussed. There are times and ways m which chil- 
dren succeed in gaining their ends with the parent. This is 
accomplished by a variety of means. By putting the most fre- 
quently used of these techniques into descriptions of situations 
common to most young children, it was believed possible to 
learn which methods the child himself used, and which were 
effective with the parents. (Interview items 47, 48.) The results 
are given in Table 18. 


Table 13. — Percentage of Children Using Various Methods of 
Controlling Parents 


Method Used and the Result 

With Mother 

With Father 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Pays no attention to parent’s request 

Success 

. . 26 

25 

39 

29 

Failure 

.. 74 

75 

61 

71 

Cries, has tantrums 

Success 

.. 21 

26 

17 

14 

Failure 

.. 79 

74 

83 

86 

Refuses parent’s requests 

Success 

.. 50 

26 

41 

19 

Failure 

. . 50 

74 

59 

81 

Whines, begs, etc. 

Success 

47 

39 

53 

33 

Failure 

.. 53 

61 

47 

67 


Verbal appeals by the child, especially by the boys, appear to 
be the most successful technique by which the child can gain 
his ends with his parents. Though the sex differences are again 
insignificant, trends consistent for each of the four categories of 
behavior show the fathers to be more exacting (i.e., more fre- 
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quently to require obedience of the child no matter what his 
attempts to control the parent) for the girls’ behavior than for 
the boys’. The same trend is apparent, though less pronounced, 
for the mothers. An alternative interpretation would be that 
boys are more successful than girls in controlling parents. 

children’s dislikes in paeental behavior 
Parents are given ample opportunities to express criticisms 
of their children, and many data have been obtained on the 
likes and dislikes of parents concerning child behavior. Few 
persons have bothered to find out what the preschool child dis- 
likes in parent behavior. The criticisms made by the children 
of their parents are given in Table 14. (Interview items 50, 51.) 


Table 14. — ^Types of Parental Behavior Disliked by Children 


Type of Parental Behavior 


Disliked in Mother Disliked in Pather 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


Punishing and interfering with play 46 50 

Doing housework 10 0 

Going to work 0 11 

Running (going) away 5 5 

Staying in bed 10 3 

Miscellaneous 5 5 

None 24 26 


Table 15. — Children’s Perceptions of the Kind of Change in Their 
Behavior Desired by the Parent 


Nature of Change in Child 

Desired by Parent 

Responses 
about Mother 

Responses 
about Father 

Girls 

(N=7) 

Bovs 

(Ar=6) 

Girls 

(iV=10) 

Boys 

(N=8) 

Doesn’t know 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Be different 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Be nicer or be good 

Have different hair or different hair- 

1 

2 

2 

5 

cut 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Be a boy 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Play differently 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Be like father 

0 

0 

0 

1 


There appears to be a great similarity in the criticisms made 
by children of their fathers and mothers. About half the criti- 
cisms center around discipline and authority exercised by the 
parent. There are some personality criticisms, such as “She 
teases me,” “He talks cross,” but for the most part personality 
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elements in the parents are unrecognized or, more probably, 
unverbalized by the child at this age. 

Along with an interest in the child’s critical attitude toward 
his parents goes an interest in the child’s awareness of a critical 
or negative attitude on the part of the parent toward him. In 
response to the questions “Does your mother like you just the 
way you are, or would she Kke you to be different? How would 
she like you to be?” (same for father; interview items 52, 53), 70 
per cent of the girls and 68 per cent of the boys felt that their 
mothers were satisfied with them; 52 per cent of the girls and 
56 per cent of the boys felt that their fathers were satisfied with 
them. Fathers were judged to be less satisfied with their chil- 
dren than mothers, but the difference is statistically insignifi- 
cant {CR 1.48). 

When parental dissatisfactions were perceived by the child, 
he was asked to indicate the kind of changes in his behavior 
which the parent seemed to desire. Most of these responses were 
general, or the child was unable to teU how the parent would 
like him to improve (Table 15). The numbers are too small to 
allow any generalizations, but it is interesting to note the fre- 
quency with which little girls mention factors of physical ap- 
pearance. 

childhen’s descriptions op “mother” and "father” 

Again we approach parent-child relationships from the child’s 
point of view and attempt, through the child’s responses, to gain 
insight into the role which parents play for the young child. 
Analysis of the components of the children’s descriptions of 
“mother” and “father” and analysis of the relative weight of 
various parent fimctions and parent-child contacts in these de- 
scriptions might give indications of the kinds of changes in 
parent-child relations concomitant with age changes, of differen- 
tial parent-child relations in various cultural groups, of marked 
parental deviation from the norm of parent-child relations, and 
of the effects of a given variable upon parent-child relations. 

Data on the children’s descriptions of mothers and fathers 
were analyzed by grouping the responses into categories of activ- 
ities (without mention of interaction with another person), 
person-to-person relations, and personality descriptions and 
evaluations. The frequencies with which various descriptions are 
given by the children are reported in Table 16 and in Figure 4. 
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Tabm! 16 . — Chujjhen’s DEscBipnoNs or Motbebs and Fathiss 


Description Given by Child 

Percentage of Responses 

CR 

(S84 Responses) 

About Mother 

About Father 

Activities 

Housework 

54.0 

15.0 

7.7 

Goes to work 

0 

23.0 

6.3 

Works around (mechanical type) . . 

0 

6.0 


Goes to school, studies, writes 

S.S 

4.0 


Self-recreation or relaxation 

4.0 

24.0 

4.4 

Personality characteristics 

Man-woman 

11.0 

6.0 


Big and strong 


2.0 


Interpersonal relations 

Supervision and care of child 

18.3 

2.0 

5.0 

Plays with child 

2.0 

4.0 


Pimishes child * 

4.0 

6,0 


Affection given to child 

2.0 

1.0 


Mother-father interaction 


4.0 


Miscellaneous 

0 

3.0 



The preschool-age child’s ideas about mothers and fathers 
axe based mainly on the operations most observable and most 
frequently characteristic of the parent’s activities. Parents are 
seen by preschool children as persons whose primary functions 
are related to child rearing and to work functions both in and 
outside the home. Parents are rarely regarded as companions of 
each other. The majority of re^^onses reflect a matter-of-fact 
and nonemotional attitude toward both mothers and fathers. 

There is little difference in girls’ and boys’ descriptions of 
their parents. The greatest sex differences are found in the sub- 
categories of activities of the father: Goes to work is a 
response given more frequently by boys than girls {CR 2.05). 
Self -recreation or relaxation is a response given more frequently 
by girls than boys (CR 1.27). Works around (hammers, saws, 
and so forth) is a response given more frequently by boys than 
girls (CR 1.90). This may be interpreted as an indication of a 
similar pattern of relationships between girls and their parents 
and boys and their parents. 

Responses of person-to-person interaction were analyzed in 
terms of the kind of interaction denoted by the child’s re- 
sponse — ^whether it was pleasant or unpleasant, and toward 
whom it was directed. There was not a single response indicat- 
ing an affection relation between the parents. Even neutral 
parental interaction constitutes a very small percentage of the 
responses. Mothers are described as directing activity of any 
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Mothers Fathers 



Figure 4. — Children’s Descriptions of Mothers and Fathers 
The portions of the graph represent the frequencies with which various descrip- 
tions are given by the children in response to the questions: “What is a 
mother? What is a father?” 

Key: W=work; R=self, recreation, relaxation; Pe= personality characteristics; 
MF= mother-father mteractions; A=affection given child; Pl=plays with 
child; S= supervises child; P= punishes child; M= miscellaneous. 

kind toward the father in .7 p,er cent of the responses; fathers 
are described as directing acti\aty of any kind toward the 
mother in 4 per cent of the responses. 

Responses denoting actions of the mother (pleasant and un- 
pleasant) directed toward the child were given in 23 per cent of 
the responses. Responses denoting actions of the father di- 
rected toward the child were given in 13 per cent of the re- 
sponses {CR 2.46 in favor of more child-directed actions from 
mothers than fathers). 

Of all the responses about the mother, 4 per cent could be 
classified as definitely pleasant in feeling and 4 per cent as defi- 
nitely unpleasant in feeling. Of responses about the father, 5 
per cent could be classified as definitely pleasant, and 6 per cent 
as definitely unpleasant. 

Comparison of these findings with those reported by Meltzer 
(1935), in which the techniques used were similar, allows some 
analysis of age differences. Meltzer’s subjects were 8 to 16 years 
of age. Differences evident in the two sets of results are a greater 
emphasis by the children in his study on the personality char- 
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acteristics of the parents; a greater emphasis by the older chil- 
dren on the pleasantness or unpleasantness of parent-child 
relations; and a greater differentiation of the concepts by the 
older children. 

Summary 

The character of parent-child interactions with regard to the 
authority and discipline aspects of these interactions are re- 
ported •ndth considerable clarity by the preschool-age child. The 
validity of the children’s responses cannot be stated statisti- 
cally. It rests upon the child’s understanding of the questions 
and his cooperation in answering them. In all but a few in- 
stances these conditions were met. 

The major findings of the children’s reports are concerned 
with the child’s values in behavior, with his perception of the 
governing authority of his parents and his reactions to it, and 
with his perception of the parents’ roles and behavior. 

For preschool-age children the character of behavior (“good” 
or “bad”) is determined primarily by the approval or disap- 
proval which it brings from the parent. There is no real in- 
ternalization of behavior values in terms of self-approval or 
disapproval. The mother is much more important than the 
father in determining the child’s behavior values. 

When the discipline and authority behavior of mother and 
father are compared, mothers are more frequently administra- 
tors of punishments, while fathers are more severe in their 
punishments and more frequently obeyed. There is very little 
difference in father-child and mother-cMd rapport as measured 
by fears, confidences, preferences, fun together, or affectional 
relations; the parent preference of the child does not appear to 
be related to any single one of these factors. 

Parents, as described by the children, are fairly stereotyped 
in the kinds of disciplinary techniques they employ. They fail in 
many instances to respect the child’s personality and to admin- 
ister the kind of discipline which for the child means an effective 
deterrent from bad behavior and an encouragement for good 
behavior. The child conceives of the parents as his rightful au- 
thorities, professes willing obedience to them, and in general 
recommends the kinds of punishments which they use. 

The child’s free associations about mothers and fathers are 
heavily weighted with descriptions of the work and activities of 
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the parents and are strikingly low in elements of parental com- 
panionship, affectional relationships, and personality evalu- 
ations. 

Children of preschool age in interview situations respond 
freely concerning their reactions to parent-child variables. This 
source of data is enlightening in a study of parent-child rela- 
tions and is a valuable supplement to reports on the home given 
from the point of view of the parent and adult. 



vn. EELATIONSmPS BETWEEN HOME ATMOSPHERE 
AND CHELD BEHAVIOR 

The futility of using single, isolated items of parent behavior 
and relating them to child behavior has been demonstrated in 
previous investigations of this problem. In this study, therefore, 
several broader aspects of discipline and authority were studied: 
autocratic or democratic control of the child, amount and areas 
of restrictions on child or amount of freedom, severity or mild- 
ness of punishment, rapport between parent and child, the rela- 
tive responsibility of the parents for the child’s discipline, and 
sibling compatibility or incompatibility. Definitions of these 
variables and the scales for their measurement have already 
been discussed in Chapter V. That the scales represent non- 
overlapping variables is demonstrated by the intercorrelations 
among them. The coeflScients were insignificant, —.15 to -f-.OS. 

On the basis of scores on these scales of home atmosphere, 
the children were divided into two groups: those scoring high 
and those scoring low on each of the atmosphere variables. The 
relationships between home atmosphere differences and the 
child’s behavior were measured by comparing children of con- 
trasting atmospheres (1) on teachers’ ratings of their behavior 
in preschool, (2) in experimental situations of compliance, (3) 
on projective picture data (Chapter VlJJL), and (4) on projective 
doll play (Chapter IX) . The results of comparisons 1 and 2 follow. 

Home Atmosphere and Child Behavior Ratings 
m Preschool 

The preschool teachers rated each child on twenty behavior 
patterns. Each of the patterns was rated on a graphic scale, 
which is described in Chapter IV and presented in Appendix 
HI. Quantitative scores were obtained by dividing the six-inch 
scale lines into half-inch intervals. Each item then yielded scores 
ranging from 1 to 12. The successive items on the scale were so 
arranged that the more desirable aspect of the behavior is some- 
times on the right and sometimes on the left end of the rating 
line. 

A measure of the reliability of the ratings was obtained by 
correlating the scores given by one teacher on each item for 
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every child with the scores given by the second teacher. The 
teachers chosen to do the ratings were two teachers in the kin- 
dergarten and two teachers in the nursery school. They knew 
the children about equally well and were the best qualified of 
the staff to make the behavior ratings. The reliability coelBS.- 
cients obtained are .48 {SE ±:.04) and .60 {SE ±.03) on the 
nursery school and kindergarten groups respectively. 

The t test* was used to determine the significance of the dif- 
ferences in behavior in preschool related to differences on each 
of the scales of home atmosphere (Table 17). The F test for de- 
termining differences in variability was applied where Fs were 
obtained which approached statistical significance. Unless 
otherwise reported, the F"s obtained indicated insignificant 
differences in the variabilities. 

The average scores in Table 17 represent the scores on a scale 
of 1 to 12 of the teacher-rated behavior for the two groups 

Table 17. — ^Teachers’ Ratings of Preschool Behavior on the Basis 
OP Home Atmosphere Variables 


Average Ratings 

of Children of Signifi- 

Contrasting Home cance Level 

Teacher-Rated Behavior Variable Atmospheres t (Per Cent) 


Autocratic-Democratic 


Rivalrous to nonrivalrous 

democ. 

5.0) 


autoc. 


Follower to leader 

democ. 

5.7 7 


autoc. 

7.1 f 

Popular to unpopular 

democ. 

4.7 7 


autoc. 

6.0 3 

Doesn’t get along to gets along well 



with others 

autoc. 

5.5 7 


democ. 

7.9 S 

Considerate to inconsiderate 

democ. 

4.2/ 


autoc. 

6.0 3 

Emotionally unstable to emotionally 



stable 

autoc. 

5.7 \ 


democ. 

7.6 f 

Uninhibited to inhibited 

autoc. 

5.4) 


democ. 

6.8 3 

Sensitive to insensitive 

democ. 

4.2 1 


autoc. 

5.5 I 

Freedom-Giving-Restrictive 

Discipline 

Rivalrous to nonrivalrous 

free 

4.2) 


restr. 

6.23 

Popular to unpopular 

free 

4.4 7 


restr. 

5.6 3 

Active, colorful to passive, colorless 



behavior 

free 

5.5) 


restr. 

6.93 


1.88 

10-5 

1.56 

20-10 

1.73 

10-5 

2.09 

5-2 

2.24 

5-2 

1.66 

10-5 

1.74 

10-5 

1.86 

10-5 

2.78 

1 

2.31 

5-2 

1.98 

10-5 


* The t test for small independent samples, Lindquist (1940), p. 57. 




Table 17. — Continued 


Average Ratings 



of Children of 


Signifi- 

Contrasting Home 


cance Level 

Teacher-Rated Behavior Variable Atmospheres 

t 

(Per Cent) 


Mild-Severe Punishivient 


Talkative to quiet luild 2.0) 

severe 4.5 f 

Rivalrous to nonrivalrous mild 4.7) 

severe 7.2 f 

Affectionate to nonaffectionate mild 4.0) 

severe 5.3 f 

Popular to unpopular mild 4.7 ) 

severe 6.0 \ 

Considerate to inconsiderate mild 4.2 ) 

severe 5.8 \ 

Sensitive to insensitive mild 4.0 ) 

severe 5.9 j 

Rapport with Mother (good-poor) 

Low energy to higli energy poor 4.0 ) 

good 7.7 f 

Rapport with Father (good-poor) 

Uninhibited to inhibited poor 5.1) 

good 7.0 ) 


1.76 

3.43 

1.88 

1.88 

2.08 

2.75 

4.63 

2.13 


10-5 

1 

10-5 

10-5 

5-2 

1 


1 


5-2 


Relative Responsibility of Parents for Discipline op Child 

(EQtTAL-MOSTLT MOTHER’S RESPONSIBILITY) 


Rivalrous to nonrivalrous 

mother’s 



resp. 

5.1 


equal 

6.0 

Follower to leader 

mother’s 



resp. 

5.7 


equal 

7.8 

Noncompliant to compliant 

equal 

5.9 


mother’s 

7.3 

resp. 

Sibling Relations (HARMONious-iNHi! 

Talkative to quiet 

inhar. 

4.3 

har. 

5.8 

Rivalrous to nonrivalrous 

inhar. 

5.2 


har. 

6.6 

Low energy to high energy 

har. 

6.4 


inhar. 

8.2 

Doesn’t get along to gets along well 

witli others 

inhar. 

5.7 


har. 

8.3 

Noncompliant to compliant 

inhar. 

5.2 


har. 

7.8 

Emotionally imstable to emotionally 

stable 

inhar. 

4.9 


har. 

8.9 

‘‘Ladylike” to “tomboy” behavior. . . . 

har. 

4.1 


inhar. 

7.0 

Active, colorful to passive, colorless 

behavior 

inhar. 

4.6 


har. 

7.8 


1.62 

2.68 

1.52 


1.50 

1.95 

2.14 

2.38 

2.55 

4.59 

2.99 

3.32 


20-10 

1 

20-10 


20-10 

10-5 

5-2 

5-2 

5-2' 

1 

1 


75 
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of children divided on the basis of high and low scores on the 
home variables. The teadier-rated behavior variables are stated 
with the low-scoring end of the scale given first. Thus, rivalrous 
to nonrivalrous means that a score of 1 indicates extreme rival- 
ry; a score of 12 indicates extreme nonrivalry. An average score 
of 5.0 is made by the children in the group of democratic home 
discipline. An average score of 6A is made by the children in the 
group of autocratic home discipline. The table entry is inter- 
preted thus: The children from relatively democratic homes are 
rated somewhat more rivalrous than the children from the rela- 
tively autocratic homes. 

DEMOCRATIC-ATJTOCRATIC HOME ATMOSPHERE 

Children whose homes are characterized by a relatively auto- 
cratic discipline atmosphere were rated by preschool teachers as 
more unpopular with other children, more frequently fighting 
and quarreling with the other children, more inconsiderate 
of others, more emotionally imstable, more uninhibited and 
daring, less rivalrous, and more insensitive to praise or blame 
than children from the more democratic atmospheres. These 
children were also rated somewhat higher, though not statis- 
tically significantly so, in a dominative type of leadership than 
dnldren with more democratic home atmospheres. These differ- 
ences are small; hence interpretations can be only tentative. 

This constellation of behavior characteristics associated with 
the democratic-autocratic variable, which appears somewhat 
contradictory and incongruent, may be more consistent than is 
at first evident. The following interpretation is proposed: The 
behavior and attitudes of the parent who creates an autocratic 
discipline atmosphere in the home have behind them an ide- 
ology of power in which the parent is in complete control of the 
action of the child; in which a respect for the child’s rights and 
wishes is lacking; in which the child’s needs are entirely sub- 
ordinated to the power of the parent. 

From these home surroundings, the child enters a preschool 
environment presumably much less autocratic in natme, an en- 
viromnent of contemporaries whose powers are not insurmount- 
able (as in the case of the parent). The child, then, in his 
relations in the preschool assumes the role and behavior of 
his parent. He acts without consideration of others; he is insen- 
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sitive to their praise or blame, uninhibited and bold in meeting 
preschool situations. He does not show rivalry toward his con- 
temporaries, but, rather, assumes or forces his own autocratic 
do m ination and mastery over the others, in this way rating 
somewhat higher on leadership (defined in the teachers’ ratings 
as exerting his influence on others) than children from more 
democratic home atmospheres. (tVhether this type of behavior 
can be termed leadership is doubtful. Data on leadership be- 
havior among young children are meager. It is quite probable 
that leadership at this age is frequently only a temporary 
domination of others. A fascinating problem is raised in this 
connection — ^that of determining the developmental changes in 
leadership, that is, the development of nondominating demo- 
cratic leadership.) 

Unpopularity and not getting along well with other children 
follow as logical outcomes of the child’s behavior. Instability 
of mood or poor emotional control is an expected outcome of the 
conflicting atmospheres and roles in home and school, his lack 
of rapport with the children, and the resultant insecurities and 
uncertainties of his situation. 

Although it is not wholly justifiable to regard democratic as 
the opposite of autocratic control, yet, for the descriptions of 
home variables available here, democratic philosophy and prac- 
tice constitute somewhat opposite characteristics from the 
autocratic view. Children from the more democratic home at- 
mosphere have (automatically from the scoring) a constellation 
of behavior characteristics opposite to that of the autocratically 
controlled children. They are rated more popular, considerate, 
compliant, emotionally stable, sensitive to the opinions of others, 
and rivalrous, and less quarrelsome with other children. Their 
ratings on the leadership scale are slightly lower than those of the 
autocratically controlled children. They are not, however, rated 
as followers. Similarly, on the scale of uninhibited, daring behav- 
ior, the democratically controlled are rated as somewhat less 
reckless and uninhibited but are not at the opposite extreme of 
undue caution and inhibition. (Average rating scale values in 
Table 17 for children from home atmosphere dichotomies indi- 
cate where on the rating scales the two groups lie. The abso- 
lute as well as the relative positions on the rating scale must be 
considered in interpretating the data.) 
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FEEEDOM-GIVING-EESTRICTIVE HOME ATMOSPHERE 

This aspect of authority and discipline involves primarily the 
pervasiveness of the parents’ control in the child’s hfe, and the 
ejctent to which the child is on his own, doing as he likes, or is 
restricted by the parent. It differs from the democratic- 
autocratic variable, which measures the way in which control 
is achieved; this variable measures the amount of freedom avail- 
able to the child. 

Restrictive home atmosphere is related to ratings of non- 
rivalrous and passive behavior and to unpopularity with other 
children. 


MILD-SEVERE DISCIPLINE 

The behavior ratings for children given severe home disci- 
pline are, in general, consistent with the pattern shown by chil- 
dren from autocratic and restrictive atmospheres: nonrivalrous, 
insensitive to others’ opinions, inconsiderate of others, unpopu- 
lar with other children; in addition, these children are rated as 
nonaffectionate and hesitant in expressing themselves verbally. 

RAPPORT WITH PARENTS 

This variable does not appear to be closely related to behav- 
ioral differences in children. Two differences were found: Chil- 
dren high in energy output showed the better rapport with 
mothers. Children in good rapport with fathers are less reck- 
lessly uninhibited than children in poor rapport with fathers. It 
would be incorrect to conclude from these results that the de- 
gree of rapport between child and parent is unimportant for 
child behavior. The items on the rapport scale did not discrim- 
inate among these parents sufficiently to permit a meaningful 
division of the children into a group of good rapport and a 
group of poor rapport with their parents. On the scale of rap- 
port, out of a total possible score of 14, 81 per cent of the moth- 
ers scored between 12 and 14 points; 73 per cent of the fathers 
scored between 11 and '14 points. The variabilities are too 
limited for a meaningful distinction between good rapport and 
poor rapport for these children. 

RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITY OP MOTHER AND FATHER 
IN DISCIPLINE OP CHILD 

There are few behavior differences associated with this differ- 
ence in the home. Where both parents share in the discipline 
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responsibilities, children tend to be less rivalrous and less com- 
pliant in preschool and are rated higher in leadership than chil- 
dren from homes where mothers carry nearly all the discipline 
responsibilities. 

SIBLING RELATIONS 

Homes show considerable variation in the degree of harmony 
among siblings. We are not here concerned with the causal fac- 
tors contributing to good or bad sibling relations, although they 
constitute an interesting problem for investigation. Sibling re- 
lations are, however, a part of the authority and discipline 
relations within the home, for not only do parents exercise dis- 
ciplinary influences upon the child, but children place consid- 
erable restrictions and requirements of behavior upon one 
another. As a part of home atmosphere, rapport among the 
children does not seem less important than relations between 
child and parents. The parents’ inventory included questions 
concerning the kind of rapport among the siblings. On the basis 
of these questions children were placed in two groups (those for 
whom jealousy and quarreling with siblings were reported and 
those for whom they were not), and associated diSerences in 
behavior ratings were determined. Children for whom jealousy 
and quarrels with their siblings are infrequent are rated by their 
teachers as quieter, less rivalrous in preschool, able to ^^get 
along” better with other children, less energetic, more passive 
and colorless, more compliant to adults in preschool, more emo- 
tionally stable, and less a ^^tomboy” or ^^regular fellow” in behav- 
ior than children for whom quarrels and jealousy are reported 
in their sibling relations. 

A satisfactory interpretation of these relationships is difficult. 
It appears that a greater amount of sibling quarreling and jeal- 
ousy occurs with the group of children manifesting the greater 
amounts of energy, activity, and personal color. The children 
showing less harmony in sibling relations appear to do so by 
virtue of their less socialized (quiet, passive, less energetic, less 
rivalrous) behavior, which makes for many fewer opportunities 
for interactions of any sort with their siblings, and hence for 
fewer inharmonious ones. It is impossible from these data to say 
which pattern of behavior is the more conducive to, or sympto- 
matic of, good adjustment. Since the degree of discord among 
these children is not excessive (with the possible exception of. 
three of the cases), one cannot conclude that sibling conflict 
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does not have detrimental ejffects upon the child’s adjustment. 
Extremes of incompatibility among siblings might show striking 
patterns of concomitant maladjustment by the child in non- 
sibling relations, whereas occasional quarreling and jealousy do 
not, because the change from the occasional discord to extreme 
conflict is probably more than a change in amount of discord. 
The character of the quarrels and jealousies is no longer that of 
“friendly” quarrels and rivalries but is seen as a serious threat 
to the child’s position in the family and his security; such con- 
flicts might be highly frustrating experiences for the child. 

SUMMAHY 

Variations in the behavior of preschool children occur con- 
comitantly with variations in home discipline atmosphere re- 
ported by the parents, even when these variations are relatively 
slight and are from an otherwise homogeneous sample of homes. 
The results of this analysis indicate fairly consistently a com- 
plicated conduct pattern in preschool children that is related to 
home atmospheres characterized by autocratic, restrictive, and 
severe discipline. Scattered relationships appear in connection 
with the other authority variables. Sibling relationships seem 
to be related to several aspects of the child’s conduct in pre- 
school. Because the number of subjects is fairly small and be- 
cause the disciplinary variability within these homes is of 
limited range, it is significant that such consistent trends have 
appeared. 

It is impossible from these data to say anything about the 
causative relations between parental behavior and child behav- 
ior. Investigators have frequently made the error of interpreting 
results like these as evidence that differences in parent behavior 
are the causes of differences in child behavior. The relationship 
is much less simple. We can conceive of it correctly only by 
recognizing the reciprocal, simultaneous, and interacting effects 
of parent upon child behavior and child upon parent behavior. 
Only in this manner can we interpret the findings here. 

The results of these comparisons cannot be interpreted as well- 
established relations between home atmospheres and child be- 
havior. The variations in child behavior which seem to occur 
concomitantly with variations in home atmosphere, along with 
the theoretical interpretations of the constellations of behavior 
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as they have appeared, constitute a first approximation to a 
more intensive study of the dynamics involved. 

Home Atmospheres and Expeirimental Situations 
OP Compliance 

Differences in the authority and discipline relations in the 
home have been shown to be associated with differences in rat- 
ings of general behavior of the child in preschool. A more severe 
test of the relation between home variables and behavior comes 
in measuring differentials in child behavior in specific and iden- 
tical experimental situations. The situations chosen for this test 
involve the compliance or noncompliance of the child with adult 
authority — a behavior situation most directly related to the as- 
pects of the home being studied. The nature of these situations 
is described in detail in Chapter IV. The behavior in the com- 
pliance situations was scored on quantitative scales measuring 
the degree of compliance or noncompliance. 

Directions for scoring Coniplumee Situation I: The child is requested to wait 
until the experimenter is ready. Ck>mpliance with this request is scored in terms of 
qualitative behavior changes and the time intervals. The experimental situation 
consists of five half-minute periods. Scores are assigned as follows, a high score 
denoting compliance, a low score noncompliance: 

Score Behavior 

16 Five half-minute periods — complete acquiescence. 

15 Four half-minute periods — complete acquiescence; one period — ^attempts to 
leave the situation through amiable conversation. 

14 Three half-minute periods — complete acquiescence; two iieriods — ^amiable con- 

versation. 

13 Two half-minute periods — complete acquiescence; three i)eriods — amiable con- 
versation. 

15 One lialf-minute period — complete acquiescence; four periods — amiable con- 

versation. 

11 Five half-minute periods — attempts to leave through amiable conversation. 

10 Four half-minute periods — attempts to leave throng conversation; one 
period — stronger attempts to leave through verbal attempts to obtain 
play materials. 

9 Three half-minute periods of conversation. Two periods — ^verbal attempts 
to obtain play materials. 

8 Two half-minute periods of conversation. Three periods — ^verbal attempts to 
obtain play materials. 

7 One half-minute period of conversation. Four periods — verbal attempts to 

obtain play materials. 

6 Uve half-minute periods of conversation. 

8 Two half-minute periods — ^amiable conversation; three periods — ^verbal at- 

tempts to obtain play materials. 

7 One half-minute period — amiable conversation; four periods — ^verbal at- 

tempts to obtain play materials. 

6 Five half-minute periods^ — ^verbal attempts to obtain play materials. 

5 Four half-minute periods — ^asquiescence, conversation, or verbal attempts to 
obtain play materials; one period — seizure of materials. 
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4 Three half-minute periods — acquiescence, conversation, or verbal attempts 
to obtain play materials; two periods— seizure of materials. 

3 Two half-minute periods — ^acquiescence, conversation, or verbal attempts to 
obtain play materials; three periods — seizure of materials. 

2 One half-minute period — acquiescence, conversation, or verbal attempts to 
obtain play materials; four periods— seizure of materials. 

1 No heed to adult request, seizure of materials in first period. 

Directions for scoring CornpLiarice Situation II: The child is required to draw a 
maximum of twenty faces. Por each drawing trial, commands are given at 15- 
second intervals until the child begins to draw or until five such commands have 
been given. In scoring the responses, the number of pictures drawn and the number 
of commands given are considered. The maximum compliance score ^uals 100: 20 
faces, each drawn at the first command, each given 5 points. One point is deducted 
for each additional command required per drawing; for example, a face drawn after 
two commands is given 4 points; one drawn after five commands is given 1 point; 
and so on. 

Directions for scoring Compliance Situation III: The child is commanded to lie 
down on the floor. The commands are repeated at 5-second intervals imtil the child 
b^ins to comply or until five such commands have been given. The number of 
commands required for compliance is taken as the score. One point more than the 
maximum number of commands is given in cases of refusals at the fifth command, 
running away, and the like. 

A total score on compliance was obtained by combining the 
scores (after they had been put in comparable form) of the three 
compHance situations. 

Comparisons between home atmospheres and experimental 
compliance behavior show disappointingly slight differences, 
which may he due to chance factors. 

In the course of experimentation with the compliance situ- 
ations, it became more and more apparent that the experi- 
mental situations had not the same meaning for all children 
in the study. Situation I, which required the child to wait doc- 
ilely while the experimenter apparently had forgotten him, 
seems more accurately described as a situation measuring the 
self-assertive behavior of the child as well as his compliance with 
adult authority. 

Situation II, which required the drawing of faces, proved a 
tiresome and irritating task for most of the children, but for a 
small minority it was a pleasant occupation. Only by having 
continued the drawings until every child had become satiated 
with the task could a measure of compliance have been ob- 
tained under similar circunastances for aU the children. 

Situation HI, a command to the child to lie down, had an 
ambiguous meaning for the children. To some it was the un- 
reasonable command situation intended by the experimenter. 
To others it had none of the unpleasantness of an unreasonable 
command. 
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These evaluations of the experimental situation show clearly 
the importance of considering the meaning of the situation for 
the indhudual child, as well as the objective constancy of the 
situations in their meaning to the adult. 

Differences in Parent-Child Relations Related 
TO Sex Differences 

Sex differences in psychological characteristics are frequently 
reported in the literature. Though for the most part these differ- 
ences are small, much smaller than the variability within either 
sex, their persistence and, in some areas, their consistency con- 
stitute a challenge to research. Particularly interesting is a 
developmental study of the origins and magnitude of these dif- 
ferences. 

It seemed feasible to examine the data of this study in regard 
to sex differences; first, to see whether differences exist in par- 
ents’ standards and discipline for boys and for girls, and second, 
to see whether the relationships between girl and parent differ 
from those between boy and parent, and whether such differences 
are reflected in the children’s reactions toward the home. 

The parents’ conception of what is desirable behavior in the 
child is one index of the degree of similarity between the behav- 
ior standards set for boys and girls. In the inventory the parents 
were asked to express their preferences in regard to six kinds of 
child behavior: a submissive or aggressive child; a child popular 
with children or one popular with adults; a sweet, babyish child 
or an independent, mature child; a “little lady” or “little gentle- 
man” or a “tomboy” or “regular fellow”; a quiet child or a 
chatterbox; a bold, daring child or a timid, cautious child. 
(Items 121-26.) The percentages of parents preferring {very 
much or somewhat) each kind of behavior were compared to 
discover possible differences in preferences for boys and girls. 
When the parents as a group are considered (Figure 5) the large 
majority of them choose the aggressive child, the child popular 
with other children, the independent and mature child, the tom- 
boy and regular fellow, and the chatterbox. The opinions on the 
bold or timid child are more evenly divided. The differences be- 
tween mothers’ and fathers’ preferences are not significant. The 
largest differences are in preferences of submissive behavior (20 
per cent of the mothers and only 6 per cent of the fathers prefer 
a submissive child, CR 1.94) and in preferences of the little lady 
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Figure 7. — Mothers’ and Fathers* Preferences in Bots* and Girls’ Behavior 


or little gentleman (19 per cent of the fathers and only 9 per 
cent of the mothers express such preference, CR 1.28). 

Next, parents of boys and parents of girls were compared 
(Figure 6). There are no differences except in regard to submis- 
sive and aggressive behavior. Parents more frequently prefer 
submissive girls than submissive boys (24 per cent and 9 per 
cent respectively, CR 1.87). 

A further breakdown of the data was made to compare moth- 
ers’ preferences for girls, fathers’ preferences for girls, mothers’ 
preferences for boys, and fathers’ preferences for boys. These 
results are given in Figure 7. The greatest differences are in 
choices of submissive or aggressive children. Mothers prefer 
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submissive to aggressive boys more frequently than do fathers 
(17 per cent and 0 per cent respectively, CR 1.98). Mothers 
would rather have submissive girls than submissive boys (41 
per cent and 17 per cent respectively, CR 1.81). Fathers too 
prefer submissive girls more frequently than submissive boys 
(11 per cent and 0 per cent respectively, CR 1.55). Discrepan- 
cies are largest between mothers’ choices of submissive girls 
and fathers’ choices of submissive girls {CR 2.51), and between 
mothers’ choices of submissive girls and fathers’ choices of sub- 
missive boys {CR 4.00). 

In preferences for girls in submissive or aggressive behavior, 
ladylike or tomboy behavior, bold and daring or timid and cau- 
tious behavior, sweet and babyish or independent and mature 
behavior, there is a tendency for fathers to prefer the traditional 
feminine behavior in girls and for mothers to prefer more fre- 
quently the more masculine behavior in girls. There is no similar 
or reverse trend with regard to boys. 

The kind of behavior which the parent desires in his child 
imdoubtedly has some bearing upon the kinds of restrictions 
and supervision which he imposes on his child. If the above 
differences in preferences for boys’ and girls’ behavior are suffi- 
ciently large, they should be reflected in differences in the disci- 
pline scales and in the dbildren’s interview responses. No sex 
differences, however, were found on the discipline scales from 
the parents’ inventory. Children’s interview answers show a 
pattern of differences for boys and girls which is consistent with 
the differences in parents’ behavior preferences. 

The success which boys and girls report in “breaking through” 
parental commands or restrictions (interview items 47 and 48) 
indicates greater frequency of success by boys. In other words, 
the parent tolerates opposition or aggressive behavior toward 
his own commands more readily from boys than from girls (see 
Table 13). The only technique in which girls achieve greater 
success than boys is m overcoming the wishes of the mother 
through crying or tantrums. 

Further substantiation of the above hypothesis is found in 
the relative frequency with which threatened punishment is 
carried out with boys and girls: For the girls, 71 per cent of the 
mothers carry out their punishments, for the boys 47 per cent. 
For the girls, 48 per cent of the fathers carry out their punish- 
ments, for the boys 44 per cent. (Interview items 43 and 44.) 
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In answers to what is “good” and “bad” behavior girls show 
greater awareness of obedience to the mother than do boys. 

There is only one contradiction to this trend in the children’s 
reports: in the slightly larger number of boys than girls report- 
ing that obedience is demanded by the parents (interview items 
6 and 7). 

Miscellaneous differences appearing in the interview responses 
of boys and girls are these: More parents spank girls than boys; 
more parents isolate boys than girls. Girls confide in their par- 
ents more frequently than boys. Boys fear their parents more 
frequently than girls. The mother is named as the best liked 
person by 4 per cent of the girls and 21 per cent of the boys; the 
father by 21 per cent of the girls and 5 per cent of the boys. 
Only the boys name the father (11 per cent) or both parents 
(6 per cent) as the most disliked person. 

None of the differences reported between boys and girls are 
statistically significant, but the small differences which have 
appeared incidentally in these data suggest the fruitfulness of a 
more thorough exploration of sex differences and differential 
parental standards. 

SlJMMAEY 

Generalizations concerning interrrelations between data on 
the parental scales of home atmosphere and other data on the 
child can be made only with reservations. The home authority 
relations measured in the population of this study cover a very 
limi ted part of the total range of democratic-autocratic, freedom- 
giving-restrictive, mild-severe discipline variations which are 
to be found in a more heterogeneous population of parents. If 
trends are apparent within the homogeneous sample studied, 
then greater and more practically significant differences can be 
expected when the range of variability of homes is increased. 

An examination of the various dimensions of parental disci- 
pline, such as was made in this study, is undoubtedly a more 
precise and adequate approach than one in which discipline is 
characterized merely as effective or ineffective. Attention to the 
separate dimensions of discipline is particularly important when 
it is remembered that there was no correlation among the var- 
ious dimensions of discipline as measured by the parental scales. 
Discipline is clearly a multiphasic variable. 
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The use of pictures in the study of child personality is based 
on the hypothesis that children project the attributes of their 
own personal worlds into the stimulus field in which they are 
reacting. The picture procedure used in this study required a 
choice by the child of one of a pair of pictures, matched in all 
but one variable. 

This technique creates a highly structured situation. The sub- 
ject’s field of response is narrowed to one of two choices in the 
aspect of personality or environment varied in the picture pairs. 

There were 33 picture pairs representing these variables: 

A. Child’s relation to mother (child shown with mother un- 
der pleasant versus unpleasant circxunstances) . 

B. Child’s relation to father (child shown with father under 
pleasant versus unpleasant circumstances) . 

C. Child’s perception of mother (mother shown in a pleasant 
versus an unpleasant mood) . 

D. Child’s perception of father (father shown in a pleasant 
versus an unpleasant mood). 

E. Child’s perception of father-mother relations toward one 
another (parents shown in pleasant versus unpleasant reaction 
toward one another). 

F. Child’s perception of his home atmosphere (combination 
of A, B, C, D, E). 

The pictures were presented in a random order so that pairs 
of one variable did not necessarily appear successively but were 
scattered among pairs of the other variables. 

Scoring of Picture Responses 

The responses to the pictiues were recorded as -+- or — . The 
plus and minus were assigned to opposing qualities represented 
in the pictures; that is, choices of a child shown with a father 
under pleasant circumstances were scored plus, choices of the 
unpleasant mother were scored minus, choices of the pleasant 
mother were scored plus, and so on. On this basis the score of 
each child on each of the variables A to F was determined by 
counting the number of plus or minus responses given. 

QQ 
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Reliability op the Picture Data 
A measure of the retest consistency of responses to the pic- 
tures was obtained by comparing the choices of pictures made 
in interview I and in interview II, a time interval of four to five 
weeks elapsing between interviews. One such measure consisted 
of determining the extent to which the same individual pictures 
were chosen at both interviews. On this basis, the percentage of 
agreement from first to second interview was 65 per cent (15 
per cent better than chance) . A second measure of retest con- 
sistency was obtained by correlating the score obtained on a 
given picture variable at the jGirst interview with the score ob- 
tained on the same variable at the second interview. The coef- 
ficients are given in Table 18. Since these coeflBcients are based 


Table 18. — Keliability op Pictxjee Scores 


Picture Variable 

Number of Pairs 
for Each 
Variable 

r 

Significance 
Level of r 
(Per cent)* 

A. Relation to mother 

6 

.47 

1 

B. Relation to father 

5 

.27 


C. Perception of mother 

6 

.48 

1 

D. Perception of father 

8 

.31 

5 

E. Father-mother relations . . . 

6 

,41 

1 

F. Home atmosphere 

31 

M 

1 


* For a sample of ^ven size, Lindquist has computed the minimum value of t 
that will be significant at the 5 per cent and 1 per cent levels. The table is giveu 
in E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Educational Research, p, 212. 


on short series of pictures, higher values might conceivably be 
expected with the presentation of a greater number of picture 
pairs for each variable. Thus the coefficient of reliability for 
variable F, which represents a longer series, is appreciably 
higher than the other correlations. 

Validity of the Picture Data 
More fundamental than the question of reliability is the 
question of how much or how accurately projective techniques 
portray significant attributes of the personality or of the child’s 
environment. To answer this question for the pictures of this 
study, picture scores (scores of interview I plus interview EE) 
were related to interview responses, to teachers’ ratings, to 
experimental situations of compliance, and to doU findings 
(which are discussed in Chapter IX) . 
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REIiATIOIfS BETWEEN PiCTCBE ScOBES AND Ot HER DaTA 

ON THE Home Atmiosphere 

Ten children showed markedly deviating scores on pictures 
of the home atmosphere. live had very high scores (51 or 
more out of a possible 62), indicating that they had chosen 
almost exclusively the pictures depicting a pleasant home at- 
mosphere. live had very low scores (29 or less), indicating that 
they had chosen mostly the pictures depicting an unpleasant 
home atmosphere. The average scores of these two deviate 
groups were compared with respect to the other data on 
the home from the parent and child interviews. 

In none of the comparisons on parental discipline scales are 
the high and low deviates on the pictures differentiated. Com- 
parisons of children’s interview responses and picture scores 
are also without significant differentiations. Correlations be- 
tween scores on discipline scales and picture variables showed 
only negligible relationships. This is to say that for the pic- 
tures used and the home variables studied, the parents’ and the 
children’s reports about the home are not related to the children’s 
selection of pleasant or unpleasant home atmospheres in the 
pictures. 

At the time of the home interview with the parents, the ex- 
perimenter made a rating of the congeniality and compatibility 
evidenced during the interview. The ratings were made on a 
seven-point scale, one extreme of which was defined as “con- 
genial compatibility between parents, evidenced by actions 
toward each other and conversation with and about each other 
during the interview”; the other extreme was defined as “lack 
of congeniality and compatibility in relations between parents, 
evidenced in critical remarks about other parent, references to 
points of friction in household, and so forth.” When picture 
scores of pleasantness of home atmosphere were correlated with 
these ratings on congeniality, the coefficient was -[-.33, a small 
but significant correlation. 

The lack of correspondence between picture and interview 
responses raises questions concerning the nature of the variables 
which each is attempting to measure, and the efficiency of each 
technique in measuring what it purports to measure. It seems 
highly probably that these two approaches are tapping some- 
what different aspects of the child’s relation to his parents. 
The reason for this assumption is that the pictures, unlike the 
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interviews, do not ask what the parent does in a variety of 
specific circnmstances. They do not ask. Does he answer the 
child’s questions? Does the child confide in him? Is he strict 
and firm in his discipline? Instead the pictures get at hcrw the 
parent does all these things, the kind of mood or temperament 
which surrounds the parents’ actions — whether it is cross, tense, 
and scolding or warm, relaxed, and pleasant. The pictures, then, 
are tapping an aspect of parent-child relations that cannot well 
be verbalized by the child and that the parents themselves 
would have diffictdty reporting. 

If this interpretation is accepted, correspondence between 
picture and interview responses is no longer a question of the 
validity of either. The lack of correspondence must then be 
interpreted as evidence that what the parent does in the way 
of discipline and authority is not necessarily related to the man- 
ner or mood in which he does it. 

Relations between Pictdee Scobes and Child Behaviok 

The same question may now be asked of the picture data 
as of the interview responses: How are dififerences in the child’s 
perception of parents’ pleasantness or unpleasantness of mood 
related to the child’s behavior? Scores on picture variables A, 
B, and F were correlated with each of the items on the teach- 
ers’ rating scale. (The child’s rating score was the average of 
the two teachers’ ratings.) Significant correlations found be- 
tween the ratings and the picture scores are given in Table 19. 

Children whose picture scores indicate unpleasant relations 
with their mothers are rated by teachers as predominantly un- 
happy (-I-.48) and as insensitive to and little influenced by the 
opinions of others (-|-•30). Those whose picture scores indicate 
unpleasant relations with fathers are rated by teachers as lack- 
ing in feelings of rivalry toward other children (-{-.SS) and as 
seclusive (-f-.33). There is a negative relation between scores 
indicating unpleasant relations with the father and teachers’ 
ratings on the tomboy or regular fellow behavior ( — .54). Chil- 
dren with unpleasant relations with their fathers tend to have 
little influence upon other children and to follow rather than 
to lead (—.32). These children are also rated as somewhat more 
passive and colorless (4- .30) than the other children. 

Pleasantness in the parents’ mood and manner reflected by 
picture scores shows a negative relation to child behavior de- 
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Table 19. — Relations b etwe en Picture Scores and Eatings op Child Behavioh 


Picture Variable Behavior Eating t 


Relation to mother Predominant mood is unhappy. 

(A, unpleasant) 

Ration to mother Insensitive to and little influenced by criticism, blame, 

(A, unpleasant) praise, opinion of others +-S0 

Relation to father Little rivaby shown toward other children -f .33 

(B, unpleasant) 

Rdation to father Exerts much influence on other children; leads rather than 
(B, unpleasant) follows others .— .32 

Relation to father Seclusive; tends to be by himself; few social contacts with 
(B, unpleasant) other children + .33 

Relation to father Behaves like a “tomboy’' or “regular fellow” — .54 

(B, impleasant) 

Relation to father Passive, colorless behavior .+.30 

(B, unpleasant) 

Home atmosphere Little rivalry shown toward other children — .32 

(F, pleasant) 

Home atmosphere Exerts much influence on other children; leads rather than 
(F, pleasant) follows others + .37 

Home atmosphere Gets along well with other children; seldom quarrels or 
(F, pleasant) fights with them — .31 

Home atmosphere Predominant mood is an unhappy one — .36 

(F, pleasant) 

Home atmosphere Seclusive; tends to be by himself; few social contacts with 
(F, pleasant) other children — .31 


scribed as nonrivalrous ( — .32), as unhappy in mood ( — .36), 
as seclusive, making few social contacts (—.31), and as not 
getting along weU with other children (—.31). Pleasant home 
atmosphere shows a positive relation to leadership behavior 
(+.37). 

The syndrome, then, for children with parents of unpleasant 
mood is an unhappy, seclusive child, ineffective socially and 
lacking in personality color. 

The picture scores correlated with scores on the experimental 
situations of compliance yield a coefl&cient of +.22, a positive 
but insignificant relation between compliance and pleasant 
home atmosphere. 

Evaluation of Projective Picture Technique 

In so far as picture choices give information which is not 
readily obtainable in other ways, or in so far as they can differ- 
entiate differing personality patterns, they are useful experi- 
mental and clinical instruments. 

The data point to a certain externalizing of the child’s personal 
reactions to the home situation in his choice of pictures. Sig- 
nificant, though not high, relationships exist between choices 
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of pictures (depicting a variable in tbe borne presumed to be 
the parents’ general pleasantness or unpleasantness of mood in 
intrafamily relations) and tbe experimenter’s ratings of con- 
geniality in tbe borne, and between choices of pictures and child 
behavior in tbe preschool. 

Tbe present results do not provide sufficient basis upon which 
one can unqualifiedly accept or reject the picture technique as 
a useful method in personality research. The findings are en- 
couraging, however, for more precise research on this technique. 



IX. ANALYSIS OF DOLL PLAY DATA 

The theory of doll play techniques, as well as the place of 
doll play methods in this research, has already been discussed. 
The data which were obtained in the doll play have furnished 
supplementary clues to home atmosphere and have been studied 
with regard to their validity in the light of other data on the 
child’s home situation . 

Scoring and Reliability of Doll Play Responses 

A relatively unstructured projective play situation such as 
that presented here in the doll play has the advantage of allow- 
ing the subject to proceed according to his own needs without 
interference or direction from the experimenter, but such a 
situation confronts the experimenter with serious problems of 
scoring and interpreting the results. The scoring and interpre- 
tative procedures used here were adopted after preliminary 
trials with other scoring procedures. 

The doll play protocols were read over and the behavior 
and attitudes manifested in them were listed. From this pre- 
liminary form the check list of variables given in the tabulation 
on page 96 was composed. Each doll play protocol, with the 
name deleted, was rated by two persons on each category in 
the check list. Where check list variables did not cover the be- 
havior in the report, the raters had an opportunity to describe 
this additional behavior. Since the protocols were anonymous, 
the ratings were independent of other information about the 
child. The scoring procedure allowed not only a measure of the 
raters’ reliability but also a measure of the consistency of con- 
tent in children’s projective play from one time to the next. 

The raters’ reliability was measured by obtaining the per- 
centage of agreement in the rating classifications assigned each 
child on each of the eleven check list variables. This agreement 
was 90.5 per cent. 

The degree of consistency between the doll play in inter- 
view I and in interview 11 was measured separately for each of 
the check list variables. If the two ratings on the first interview 
protocol showed identical or only slightly differing behavior on 
the second interview protocol, the two interview behaviors 
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were rated as consistent for that category. If there was no agree- 
ment or slight agreement between the two pairs of ratings, the 
interviews were rated as showing different behavior for that 
category on the two occasions. The percentages of cases show- 
ing agreement in behavior in the two interviews are given in 
Table 20. 


Table 20. — Consistency between Doll Plat Behavior in 
Interview I anb Interview II 


Percentage of Cases 
Showing Similar 
Behavior in 

Variable Interviews I and II 


Emotional tone of family situation 62 

Child^s attitude toward mother, 67 

Child’s attitude toward father 60 

Function of home 67 

Child’s relations with siblings 65 

Functions of mother 43 

Functions of father 41 

Mother-father relations * 52 

Kinds of controls used by i>arents 67 

Dominant themes or interests 29 

Handling of play situation 62 

Total behavior ratings 60 


The similarity of dramatic play in the two sessions varied 
with the particular aspect studied. General home atmosphere 
remained fairly constant, more so than appears in the per- 
centages. When a case showed a change in behavior, the change 
was usually not more than one step on the scale, such as a 
change from pleasant to neutral or neutral to pleasant. Though 
different themes were stressed from one interview to the next, 
there were no radical shifts in affect. A frequent change from 
interview I to II involved a decrease of interest in the doll play 
in the second interview. Repetition of the play was often cha- 
otic, and involved behavior irrelevant to the doll materials. 

Relations between Doll Plat Data and Other 
Data on the Child 

Doll play data, analyzed for the kind of home atmosphere 
shown in the child’s dramatic play with the dolls, were related 
to other information obtained in interview reports, experimental 
situations of compliance, and picture responses. Since these 
children are predominantly nonproblem cases and come from 
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fairly pleasant home atmospheres, the dramatization of the 
homes in the doll play would be expected to be relatively free 
from severe hostilities and frictions. The ratings for the total 
group of subjects in each variable are as follows: 


Variable % 

1, Emotional tone of family situa- 
tion created by child with doll 
materials. (Actions and conversa- 


tion noted.) 

a. pleasant 30 

b. neutral 62 

c. unpleasant 4 

d. not evident 4 

2’. Child’s attitude toward mother 

(doH) 

a. affectionate and interested... 15 

b. neutral 70 

c. hostile toward mother 8 

d. not evident in record 7 

3. Child’s attitude toward father 
(doH) 

a. affectionate and interested. . . 21 

b. neutral 66 

c. hostile toward father 5 

d. not evident in record 8 

4. Function of home 


a. predominantly a place for car- 
rying on routine functions, 
such as eating,, deeping, etc.. . 67 

b. place for congenial companion- 


ship and functions of living. . 22 

c. place of friction or tension ... 4 

d. not evident in record 7 

5. Child’s relations with siblings 

a. affectionate and interest^. . . 27 

b. neutral or tolerant 66 

c. rivalrous or hostile 5 

d. not evident in record 12 

6. Function of mother 

a. routines of housework and 

routine activities 43 

b. child care 15 

c. child discipline 2 

d. father’s companion predomi- 
nantly 14 


Variable % 

e. giving affection to child 1 

f. interest in herself 8 

g. not evident in record 17 

7. Function of father 

a. routine activities 44 

b. child care 4 

c. child discipline 1 

d. mother’s comxMinion predomi- 
nantly and helps mother 19 

e. giving affection to child, and 

child’s companion 6 

f. goes to work 8 

g. not evident in record 18 

8. Mother-father relations 

a. pleasant 15 

b. neutral 39 

c. unpleasant 1 

d. not evident in record 35 

9. Kinds of controls used by parents 

a. kind consideration of child. . . 12 

b. autocratic commands 2 

c. physical punishments 2 

d. depreciating remarks about 

child, scolding 1 

e. not evident in record 83 

10. Dominant themes or interests 

a. appearance and clothes 16 

b. sex 0 

c. toilet activities 12 

d. eating 10 

e. sleeping 31 

f. material and furniture ar- 
rangements 13 

g. hostility and aggression 3 

h. affection or joy 5 

i. others 10 

11. Handling of play situation 

a. planned and coherent 39 

b. chaotic and rambling 39 

c. disinterested 22 


The play themes for the group as a whole show homes which 
are neutral to mildly pleasant in affect. Discipline situations are 
dramatized relatively infrequently. Themes of routine activi- 
ties (eating, sleeping, dressing, toilet activities) predominate. 

With several exceptions the relationship between the prod- 
ucts of doll play and data from other sources is relatively slight. 
A most notable exception is that the functions of the mother 
and father portrayed in the doll play are closely related to the 
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descriptions of parents given by the children in the interviews. 
In doll data as well as in the interview, routine work functions 
of the parent play an important role for the child. There is 
little demonstration, even in the dramatic doll play, of afiection 
relations either between child and parent or between mother 
and father. The great similarity between doU data and inter- 
view data in regard to descriptions of mother and father may 
be seen in Table 21 and also by comparing Figure 8 with 
Figure 4. 

For comparisons with the other sets of data two groups of 
children were selected from the protocols, one group (N=8) 
composed of those whose doll play records contained the 
greatest number of ratings of pleasantness of home atmos- 
phere, congeniality of relations, and happy and affectionate 
relations with the family, and the second group of those (iV'=8) 
whose doU play contained the greatest number of ratings of un- 
pleasantness iu the home, friction, tension, and hostihty. There 
are neghgible differentiations between these two groups on the 
other measures of parent-child interactions: discipline scales 
(Table 22), children’s interviews, comphance situations, and 
picture scores. 

Since difierences did not appear when gross sunilarities in 
dramatic play were used to classify the children, case history 
data for each individual case were compared with the doll play 
records. For a number of the children the case history findings 
showed marked similarities to doU play dramas. Alice (Appen- 
dix IV) was reported by her mother at the time of preschool 
entrance as a problem in toilet training and as showing exces- 
sive interest in eliminative fimctions. She had shown similar 
extreme interest in the preschool, though at present it was 
less marked. The doll play, too, is concerned predominantly 
with toilet behavior. 

Another example of correspondence between doll play and 
ease history evidence is found for Ivan (Appendix TV) , who 
in the doll play showed hostihty and aggression toward his 
mother and an intense interest in and affection toward his baby 
sister. In the interview his mother reported difficulty m manag- 
ing him. Ivan was present when the experimenter arrived at 
the home. In the short period of interaction observed between 
him and his family, he went into open battle with his mother, 
who had no success in handhng him. His behavior toward the 
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Tabus 21. — Compabjson of Chiu)rbn*s BsscHiptfioNs of Mothers and 
Fathers from In terview s and from Projective Play Data 




Percentage of Responses 


Dcsciription of Parent 

About Mother 

About Father 

in Terms of 

Interview 

Projective 

Play 

Interview 

Projective 

Play 

Activities 

Work 

... 57.3 

51 

48 

62 

Sdf-recnreation 

... 4 


24 


Personal factors 

Personality characteristics . 

... 11.7 

. . - 

8 


Interest in self 


9 


. . . 

Interpersonal relations 

Mother-father interactions . 

.7 

17 . 

4 

24 

Affection given child 

... 2 

£ 

1 

8 

Plays with child 

... 2 


4 

. . . 

Supervises child 

.. 18.3 

18 

2 

5 

Pimishes child 

.. 4 

3 

0 

1 

MiscdUaneous 


... 

3 



Table 22. — ^Average Scores on Home Atmosphere Variables of Children 
Showing Divergent Intrafamilt Relations in Doll Plat Themes 


Children Showing in Doll Themes 

Home Atmosphere Variable , ^PPy, Unpleasant, 

Anectionate Hostile 

Relations Relations 


Democratic-autocratic (16)* 13.7 12.0 

Freedom-givin^restrictive (20) 9.6 7.0 

Mild-severe discipline (8) 6.6 6.3 

Good-pcxir rapport with mother (14) 12.6 12,0 

G<x)d-poor rapport with father (14) 11.0 12.0 

Rdative responsibility of parents for discipline 

(mostly motheMqual sharing) (4) 2.2 3.6 

Sibling relations (harmonious-inharmonious) (16) . 15.0 14.0 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to total score possible on the scjale. 

sister was a great contrast; he told the experimenter about her, 
wheeled her around in the carriage, and finally went, by his own 
choosing, to another room to play with the baby. 

Another instance of relationship is illustrated in the records 
of Johanna (Appendix IV), who came from a home broken by 
the recent death of her father. The father’s illness and death 
were dramatized in the doll play, and the child’s loneliness for 
the father was also expressed. 

SuMMABY AND EVALUATION OF DOLL PlAY DaTA 
When single cases marked by some peculiarity of circum- 
stances were selected for study, correspondences between doll 
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’:V* Interpersonal Rclaftons 

Figure 8. — Portrayals op Mothers and Fathers in Doll Play 
The portions of the graph represent the frequencies with which various ideas 
about mothers and fathers are portrayed in the doll play. 

Key: W=: routine and work; Wo = goes to work outside home; 1= interest in 
self; MF= mother and father are companions of one another; A = affection 
given child; S= supervises child; P=punishes child. 


play and case history were found. When group data were con- 
sidered, slight relationships between the doll play data and 
other data on home relations were found. 

Reliability of scoring the doll play in this study was demon- 
strated. The experimental procedure gave no measure of the 
reliability of recording, however. Since the analysis of the other 
data on the child and his home followed the recording of doll 
play, there was no bias in the direction of recording play be- 
havior according to findings from the other data on the child. 
A fair degree of consistency was foxmd in each child’s pattern 
of behavior from the first to the second doll session. 

If the researcher hopes to find projections of home variables 
which will differentiate children in dramatic play according to 
differences in the home, it appears that for relatively small 
variations within family relations, such as in the families of 
this study, this technique of doll play does not make sufficiently 
fine discriminations of home differences. That such discrimina- 
tion would be foimd in contrasting groups of problem and non- 
problem homes seems highly probable. 

The technique of free doll play as it was used in this study 
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raised several interesting questions of methodology which may 
have an influence upon the diagnostic value of the play be- 
havior. Since the children were required to arrange the physical 
setting as well as to act out the social relations, much time was 
spent in manipulative activity, apart from the time spent on 
the main problem of how the child perceives the personal inter- 
actions within the home. There are two reasons for letting the 
child organize his own physical surroundings (rooms, furnitme, 
and so on): It allows the inhibited, shy child to work into the 
situation gradually, so that when it is time for him to bring 
personal interactions into the scene, original resistances or un- 
realities of the play situation may have been overcome. Second, 
allowing the child to arrange the physical setup may facilitate 
his portrayal of his own family relations by making the setup 
similar in some ways to his home. 

A type of analysis that suggests itself in the use of this tech- 
nique of presenting doU play is the measurement for each child 
of the relative weight of physical setting and of social inter- 
action. This differential may prove interesting in relation to 
the child’s social behavior. 

There are disadvantages, too, in the present procedure: The 
child may tire of the doU material while spending aU his tune 
in the manipulative activities; the procedure does not allow the 
experimenter to create a hke situation for all his subjects or 
to create the kind of situation he wants. Much work in the 
methodology of doll play — ^the effects of such variations as the 
amount of structuring of the situation, the kind of equipment, 
the mental set with which the child is made to confront the 
materials (whether he is asked to portray a specific kind of 
drama or is allowed to do as he likes with the doll materials), 
the part of the experimenter — might well precede further studies 
attempting to find the relations between dramatic play prod- 
ucts and the needs and circumstances of the child. 

For normal, nonproblem, preschool children, free doU play 
of the kind used m this investigation allows only limited diag- 
nosis and cannot, by itself, be used for purposes of diagnosis. 
Frequently it reveals interesting clues concerning the behavior 
style of the home, and occasionally current difficulties or wor- 
ries of the child are expressed. 



X. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 
Summary op Findings 

The dynamic relations of intrafamily behavior were studied 
in a group of preschool children and their parents. The sample 
consisted of a fairly homogeneous group of professional and 
semiprofessional urban families. Data were obtained (1) from 
the parents through questionnaires and interviews; (2) from the 
preschool teachers through ratings of the children’s behavior 
in the preschool; and (S) from the children m two individual 
interviews consisting of (a) picture and doU play projective 
techniques, (b) a series of experimental situations measuring 
the child’s reactions to various types of adult authority, and 
(c) an oral questionnaire designed to reveal the child’s percep- 
tion of, reaction to, and role in, the home. 

The nature of authority and discipline in these homes was 
studied. From the parents’ reports on discipline in their child- 
hood and discipline now given to their children, there is evi- 
dence of a decrease in the emotionality of parent-child discipline 
situations, a decrease in the autocratic methods of control, an 
improved parent-child rapport, and a greater responsibility 
taken by the fathers of the present generation m the discipline 
of young children. 

The preschool children responded to the interview questions 
with clarity and with fewer clouding inhibitions or rationaliza- 
tions than are often characteristic of the older individual in 
similar circumstances. 

The children’s standards of good and bad behavior empha- 
size behavior which fits into the adult routine and which avoids 
the displeasure of adults. The mother, rather than the father, 
is perceived by the children as the more influential authority 
in their lives. A further difference between mothers’ and fathers’ 
roles as reported by the children is the less frequent but more 
severe punishments given by fathers than by mothers. In 
other respects there are slight differences in the behavior of 
mothers and fathers. There is some evidence of differential girl- 
parent and boy-parent relationships. 

Children report spanking and isolation as frequent discipli- 
nary measures. Other types of punishment are not mentioned 
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by the children.. According to the child’s responses, the parental 
punishment does not motivate him toward better behavior. The 
child accepts his parents as his rightful authorities, and in gen- 
eral he advocates as the proper discipline the kind he receives. 

For these children mothers and fathers in the abstract are 
primarily people engaged in the routines of daily work and 
living. In the child’s verbalized ideas about parents there is 
little personality or affection content. 

Some relationships are found between scores on home dis- 
cipline atmosphere, derived from the parents’ inventories, and 
ratings of children’s behavior in preschool and in experimental 
situations. Tentative theories are offered as to the natirre of 
these relationships. 

Projective techniques with pictures and doll materials were 
investigated as soiu’ces of supplementary data on home and 
child interactions. There is some evidence of projection of the 
home situation in the picture and doll play responses. The use- 
fulness and validity of these techniques are discussed. 

Comparison op Findings with Previous Reports 
IN THE Literature 

The studies reported in the literature on parent-child rela- 
tionships present chaotic and contradictory results. The reason 
for this state of affairs lies partly in the superficial manner in 
which these variables have so frequently been investigated. 
Parental behavior as objectively rated by interviewer or clini- 
cian perhaps does not give the real atmosphere of the home. 
Sioce it has been shown in the present research that the same 
events in the home are perceived differently by parents and by 
child, these perceptions undoubtedly differ also from the objec- 
tive situation. 

If we assume that the individual’s perceptions and conduct 
are functions of his needs and satisfactions, then we must seek 
understanding of the child’s and the parents’ behavior in these 
terms. The parent behavior classified as rejection or overpro- 
tection by the observer may or may not have these meanings 
for the parent or child participants. Hence, consistent child be- 
havior concomitants cannot be expected. 

These factors present many difficulties in research. Probably 
where home variables reach an extreme state of rejection, lack 
of harmony, defective discipline, and so on (as may be Wnd 
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in the problem populations which have contributed the greater 
proportion of data in this field), the perceptions of child, parent, 
and observer are more similar than in the great bulk of cases 
lying within the ''normal” range of behavior. These similarities 
of perceptions at the extremes imdoubtedly account for what 
agreement there is in the research results. 

Reported variables of parental behavior which appear to be 
similar in their effect upon the child’s feelings of security are 
rejective attitudes by the parent, inharmonious family rela- 
tions, and restrictive authority and discipline. If the child 
behavior associated with these conditions of insecurity are com- 
pared for previous and present findings, the following constel- 
lations appear: 


CMd ^ 
Behavior 


Inharrrumious 

Homes* 

Aggressive 

Hyperactive 

Neurotic 

Lying 

Jealous 

Delinquent 


Rejective 
Homes* 
Submissive 
Aggressive 
Adjustment dif- 
ficulties 
Sadistic 
Nervous 


Restrictive 

Homesf 

Unpopular with 
children 
Nonrivalrous 
Passive, colorless 


Adjustment difficulties are common to each of the constella- 
tions. The reactions of the "restricted” children in this study 
appear to be less adverse than the reactions of the clinical 
groups in the hterature. 

Other variables from the literature and in this study that 
may be similar in their meaning to the child are homes with 
dominating parents and homes with autocratic parents. The 
behavior constellations appearing with these variables are as 
follows: 


Child ^ 
Behavior 


Dominating Parents* 

Quarrelsome 

Uncooperative 

Tense 

Bold 

Disinterested 

Dependable 

Shy, submissive, polite 

Self-conscious 


Autocratic Parents'^ 

Doesn’t get along with other 
children 
Noncompliant 
Unstable emotionally 
Uninhibited 
Inconsiderate 
Insensitive 
Nonrivalrous 
Unpopular 


* See summary of literature on parent-child relationships, Chapter H. 
t See Chapter VII. 
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Though not without some contradictions, the behavior patterns 
are similar. 

In general the results of the present investigation confirm 
the previously reported findings on the positive influences of 
the home on child behavior. Children from homes in which the 
child is given responsibility are reported by Hattwick (1936) 
to be self-reliant and secure and by Myers to be well-adjusted 
in school. Self-reliant, cooperative, responsible behavior was re- 
ported for children coming from homes characterized by a 
logical, scientific approach (Updegrafi, 1939). Similar dimen- 
sions of the home, namely, freedom-giving and democratic at- 
mospheres, were found in this study to be related to preschool 
behavior characterized as popular, rivalrous, active, and color- 
ful and as otherwise indicative of good adjustment. 

CONTRrBTTTIONS OF ThIS ReSEAHCH 

This study extends our knowledge in this field by obtaining 
a description of the nature of discipline and autl^ority patterns 
in one stratum of our culture, by determining the changes that 
have occurred from the preceding to the present generation, by 
pointing out the young child’s clear perception of complex social 
relationships within the home, and by investigating the role of 
the home in the social behavior of the child. 

By combining a number of methods of obtaining data, 
corroborative evidence on the same problem was obtained. In- 
terview methods with the young child demonstrated the avail- 
ability of significant data through this approach. 

The fKJssibility of locating critical areas in the child’s home 
relations and of getting his reaction to known home situations 
through the use of projective picture and doll play technique is 
partially confirmed. 

The interview and the projective techniques provide the ex- 
perimenter with a clear picture of family interactions from the 
child’s point of view, free from adult rationalizations and biases. 
The present form of interview, in which the interviewer has in 
mind the questions he wants to ask the child but in which he 
proceeds in a free conversational manner, allowing the child 
the maxi mu m in self-direction, seems well suited for these sub- 
jects and for obtaining data of the kind used here. Probably a 
standardized formal question-and-answer technique would not 
be applicable or equally informative. The extension of this 
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method of interviewing to other groups of children seems desir- 
able not onl3’^ for obtaining data on home authority but for 
understanding more fully the motivations of children. 

By studying carefully the child's point of view in home rela- 
tions, the present study has made us aware of gaps in the par- 
ents' understanding of the child and the child's understanding 
of the parent. The child of this age cannot be expected to see the 
situation as the parent sees it, but perhaps the parent can be 
brought closer to the child by being made aware of the child's 
point of view, thus facilitating mutual understanding. 

Problems for Further Resemich 

With this research a host of new problems appear and more 
gaps in our information become apparent. A few of the specific 
questions it raises are these: Can discrepancies between the per- 
ceptions of parent and child be taken as a symptom of harmo- 
nious or inharmonious family relations? How pervasive should 
parental authority over the child be in order to give the child 
optimal supervision and at the same time allow him optimal 
self-direction? 

In rather incidental data available in this study, differential 
relationships between mother and girl, mother and boy, father 
and girl, and father and boy are suggested. A more thorough 
investigation of such sex differences in this aspect of family re- 
lations might be enlightening in regard to sex differences in per- 
sonal, social, and emotional characteristics reported elsewhere. 

Home authority and discipline at different age levels, at 
various levels of society, and in diverse cultural groups need to 
be investigated and their differences in standards of behavior 
and ideologies compared. With an understanding of the dy- 
namics involved in intrafamily relations, a sound program of 
training adults to assume effective parental roles seems not so 
inaccessible. Though many factors influencing family conduct 
are still obscure, research indicates that training in effective 
parental style, rather than training in procedures per se, must 
be the goal of parent educators. 



XI. APPLICATIONS AND THEORETICAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


Tlie investigation of complicated conduct patterns of the in- 
dividual, of groups, and of cultures is necessary not only to a 
psychology which remains at a level of mere description of 
phenomena but even more to a psychology which is interested 
in effecting desirable changes within the individual and culture. 
Behavior style and cultural style do not spring up full-grown; 
they are developed under the ceaseless impact and interaction 
of a multitude of forces. Understanding these forces is the best 
means of achieving control of behavior. That we are able to 
change behavior is not sufficient; we must understand how the 
changes are brought about if we are to make them precise and 
predictable. 

This investigation of home atmosphere and child behavior 
was undertaken with the ultimate goal of attempting to change 
in desired directions parental and child values and behavior. 
The findings have a number of applications and give a basis for 
several tentative hypotheses. For the parent educator the re- 
sults point to a need for education of parents in the authority- 
discipline area of home relationships. The findings speak only 
for a select section of the parent population, but the weaknesses 
in these parents are probably magnified in parents less privi- 
leged in intellectual, educational, social, and economic ad- 
vantages. 

Parents still fail to recognize that the child is entitled to 
respectful treatment. Too frequently his ego-feelings and needs 
appear to be regarded as trivial. This is demonstrated in the 
children's descriptions of their parents' punishment behavior 
(^'He hits me in the face." ‘^She comes and runs and yells at 
me.") ; in the substantial proportion of parents described as 
showing anger in discipline; in the overwhelming proportion of 
discipline procedures that depend for their effectiveness on the 
sheer power of the adult or on undermining the child's power. 
This is a low-order method of obtaining desired behavior from 
the child. It gives no stimulation for growth of self-dependence 
in the child. It increases rather than diminishes the probability 
of future points of disagreement between parent and child be- 
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cause it fails to recognize that the child, too, strives for power. 
Since these parental techniques frustrate the child’s attempts 
to gain a secure status with some semblance of power in it, a 
probable outcome of the frustration is aggression — ^further at- 
tempts to gain power. 

The most frequent criticism which the preschool child makes 
of the parents’ behavior is the interference with the cMld’s 
activities. This bears out well the preceding discussion. 

Some comparisons of differences in social perception associ- 
ated with the different roles of the observers were possible in 
analyzing the data from parents and children on discipline re- 
lations. The role differences were between givers and recipients 
of discipline; the recipients in two generations perceived the 
discipline as more severe and less reasonable than it appeared 
to the givers. This finding has both practical and theoretical 
interest. Practically, it points to the need for the parent’s con- 
sideration of the meaning of his behavior to the child. Without 
this caution strict, severe, or misunderstood discipline may be 
traumatic to the child without the parents’ being aware of this 
effect. Theoretically, the demonstrated differences in social per- 
ception associated with role differences are important in under- 
standing behavior in other areas of social interaction. Intergroup 
as well as interpersonal misimderstandings and maladjustments 
may be accounted for in part by differences in perception of 
the same situation by participants playing different roles in the 
situation. 

From the analysis of the children’s interview responses, insight 
was gained into the origins of children’s values and behavior. 
Concepts of good and bad behavior, concepts of mother and 
father seem closely related to the child’s experiences at home. 
His behavior standards correspond closely to the standards re- 
quired by the parents. At this age the child’s concept of the par- 
ents is derived from their overt behavior in the home. That the 
child is sensitive to the various moods, idiosyncracies, and affec- 
tional relations within the family is demonstrated in the child’s 
interview responses. 

The study of relationships between home atmospheres and 
teachers’ ratings of child behavior gives evidence that the child 
takes over in his own behavior with other children the behavior 
of the parent. Thus it appears that in order to obtain desired 
behavior from the child, the parent must manifest such be- 
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havior himself; that is, the child may be expected to enact the 
same kind of behavior in other social contexts as he experiences 
in the home. If this generalization is carried farther, the social 
or cultural implications become apparent: Tremendous respon- 
sibilities rest upon the home as an important area for concen- 
trated attempts to effect changes in social and cultural relations. 
This does not mean that the home is the only powerful agent in 
the behavior development of young children. It must be seen 
as one of many factors affecting behavior. 



APPENDIX I. PARENTS’ IN^TINTORY 


The foliowing statements are descriptive of discipline factors in your own chUd-^ 

hood. UNDERLINE THE W'ORD BELOW’ EACH STATEMENT WHICH MOST NEARLY DESCRIBES 
YOUR EXPERIENCE. 

1. My parents liked to have me bring playmates into our house to play. 

VERY NIUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

2. My parents let me play with any child I wanted to. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

3. As a child I had a voice in making the family plans and decisions. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

4. I shared my thoughts and feelings ‘and hopes and fears with my father. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

5. The punishment I received as a child was given by my mother. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

6. My parents expected me to be neat and tidy in the house. 

VERY AIUCH SOAIE'VVHAT VERY LITTLE 

7. My father was strict and firm in disciplining me when I was a child. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

S. My parents followed the rule: “A child should be seen and not heard.” 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

9. I obeyed my mother. 

USUALLY SOaiETIMES RARELY 

10. If I did not want to do what my mother asked, she “gave in” to me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

11. My parents punished me by spanking me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

12. My parents punished me by scolding me:' " 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

13. My parents punished me by isolating me (sending me to bed, locking me in a 
room, etc.) . 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

14. My parents punished me by taking away something I liked or by depriving me 

of privileges. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

15. My parents punished me by shaming me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

16. iSIy parents bribed me (giving me candy if I behaved, etc.) . 

USUALLY SOMETIMES * RARELY 

17. My parents punished me by letting me suffer the natural results of my miscon- 
duct. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

18. My parents punished me by telling me they would not love me if I were 
naughty. 

USUALLY SOMETmES RARELY 

19. My parents punished me by frightening me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

20. I shared my thoughts and feelings and hopes and fears with my mother. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

21. The punishment I received as a child was given by my father. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

22. My mother was strict and firm in disciplining me when I was a child. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

23. I obeyed my father. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY" 

24. If I did not want to do what my father asked, he “gave in” to me. 

USUALLY’ SOMETIMES RARELY 
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25. My mother was “easy” on me as a child. 

TJSTtTALLT SOMETIMES EABELT 

26. As a child, I quarreled with my sisters or brothers. 

VEST itoCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

27. I was jealous of my sisters and (or) brothers as a child. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITOTJE 

28. My sisters and (or) brothers were jealous of me as a child, 

VERT MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

29. My parents favored me more than they did my brothers and (or) sisters. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

30. My parents favored my brothers and (or) sisters more than they favored me. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

31. My parents* household was planned around the needs and interests of the chil- 
dren. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

32. My father was “easy** on me as a child. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

33. When I didn’t get my own way with my parents, I cried, screamed, or had a 
temper tantrum. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

34. When I didn’t get my own way with my parents, I sulked, brooded, pouted, or 
became stubborn. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

35. When I didn’t get my own way with my parents, I gave up trying and did what 
they wanted. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

36. When I didn’t get my own way with my parents, I argued, begged, coaxed. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

37. When I didn’t get my own way with my parents, I bargained or reasoned. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

38. I got my own way by ignoring my parents* orders and just doing as I pleased. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

39. Punishments from my mother were mild. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

40. My father tried to push me ahead and to make me excel. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

41. As a child I loved my father. 

VERT MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

42’. My mother “babied” me when I was a child. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

43. My parents supervised me. 

VERT MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

44. As a child I feared my mother. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

45. My parents answered my questions frankly and patiently. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

46. As a child I felt that my father did not love me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

47. I could tell ahead of time what would bring punishment from my mother. 

USUMLT SOMETIMES RARELY 

48. As a child I loved my mother. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

49. Punishments from my father were severe. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

50. I had my own way as a child. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

51. My parents expected unquestioning obedience from me. Their word was law. 

USUAIXT SOMETIMES RARELY 

52. I resented the punishments which my jmrents gave me. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

53. My mother showed love and affection for me as a child. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT 


VERY LITTLE 
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54. My parents left my questions unanswered. 

USTJALLT SOMETIMES RAHEIiY 

55. My father played with me when I was a child. 

VERT MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

56. As a child I feared my father. 

VERT MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

57. I could tell ahead of tiiqe what would bring punishment from my father. 

USUALLY SOMETIMIS RARELY 

58. As a child I liked my mother more than my father. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

59. My mother tried to push me ahead and to make me excel. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

60. My father expressed his anger when punishing me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

61. My parents agreed about punishing me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

62. As a child I felt that my mother did not love me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

63. My father showed love and aSection for me as a child. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

64. Punishments from my mother were severe. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

65. My parents explained to me their reasons for punishing me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

66. As a child I liked my father more than my mother. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTUS 

67. Punishments from my father were mild. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

68. My mother expressed her anger when punishing me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

69. My father ‘T^abied’* me when I was a child. 

VERT MUCH 80MUWHAT VERY LITTLE 

70. My mother played with me when I was a child. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

The following statements are descriptive of discipline factors concerning your 

child. UNDERLINE THE WORD BELOW EACH STATEMENT WHICH MOST NEARLY DESCRIBES 
TOUR child's SITUATION. 

71. I play with my child. 

VERY MUCH SOMCBWHAT VERY LITTLE 

72. My child is easy to manage. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES BARELY 

73. My child asks me questions. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

74. I am strict and firm with my child. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

75. I enforce the rule: ‘A child should be seen and not heard." 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

76. If my child does not want to do what I ask, I "give in” to him. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

77. I like to have my child bring his playmates into our house to play. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

78. The discipline I give my child is severe. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

79. My child has a voice in making the family plans. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

80. This child is harder to control than his brothers or sisters. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

81. This child is popular with his brothers and sisters. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

82. This child quarrels or fights with his brothers and sisters. 

VERT MUCH SOMEWHAT 


VERT LITTLE 
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83. Other children in the family are jealous of this child. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

84f. This child is jealous of other children in the family. 

VERY MUCH S03VIEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

85. My child shows affection for his father. 

VERY MUCH SOMEVraAT VERY LITTLE 

86. I am too busy to answer my child’s questions. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

87. My child knows ahead of time w^hether or not I will discipline him for what he 
does. 

USUALLY SOAIETIMES RARELY 

88. The discipline my child receives is given by his father. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

89. I discipline my child by spanking him. 

USUALLY S03VIETDV1ES RARELY 

90. I discipline my child by isolating him (sending him to bed, putting him in his 
room, and the like) - 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

91. I discipline my child by taking away his pleasures or privileges. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

92. I discipline my child by shaming him in front of others. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

93. I offer my child rewards to get him to obey me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

94. I discipline my child by making him suffer the natural results of his bad behavior. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

95. I discipline my child by telling him that his mother or father will not love him 
any more if he is bad. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

96. My child obeys me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

97. The discipline I give my child is mild. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

98. I encourage my child to forge ahead, to development of his abilities to the utmost. 

VERY MUCH SOMirSVHAT VERY LITTLE 

99. My child shows affection for his mother. 

VERY MUCH SOAIEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

lOQ. Our household is planned around the needs and interests of the child. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

101. I supervise my child. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

102. The discipline my child receives is given by his mother. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

103. I get my child to obey by warning him (telling him God will punish him, or 
the policeman will put him in jail, and the like) . 

USUALLY S03VtETIMES RARELY 

104. When he doesn't get his own way, he gives up trying and does what I tell him. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

105. Wnben he doesn’t get his owm way with me, my child is likely to cry, scream, or 
have a temper tantrum. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

106. WHien he doesn’t get his owm way, my child sulks, pouts, or gets stubborn. 

USUALLY SOAIETIMES RARELY 

107. When he doesn’t get his own way, my child bargains or reasons wdth me. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

108. My child gets his own way by ignoring my orders and just doing as he pleases. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

109. My child fears his mother. 

VERY MUCH SOMEAVHAT VERY LITTLE 

110. I am easygoing wnth my child. 

USUAJXY SOMETIMES RARELY 
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111. I answer ni\' child's questions frankly and patiently. 

TJSUAJXY SOMETIMES RARELY 

112. I let my child have his own vray. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

113. My child resents the discipline I give him. 

VERY 3MUCH SOJi^IEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

114. My child is expected to be neat and tidy in the house. 

VERY 3VIUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

115. My child fears his father. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

116. I expect unquestioning obedience from my child. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

117. Before disciplining my child, I explain why I am disciplining him. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

118. I show affection toward my child. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

119. My child tells me his thoughts and feelings, his hopes and fears. 

USUALLY SOMETIMES RARELY 

120. I “baby” my child. 

VERY MUCH somewhat VERY LITTLE 

121. I prefer a submissive child to an aggressive one. 

VERY MUCH SOAIEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

122. I prefer to have a child popular with other children to one popular with adults. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

123. I prefer a sweet and babyish child to an independent and mature one. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

124. I prefer a “little lady” or “little gentleman” to a “tomboy” or a “regular fellow.” 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

125. I prefer a quiet child to a “chatterbox.” 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

126. I prefer a bold, daring child to a timid, cautious child. 

VERT MUCH SOMEWHAT VERY LITTLE 

127. I am satisfied with the way my child behaves. 

VERY MUCH SOMEWHAT VERT LITTLE 

Describe briefly the differences between the discipline which you give your child 
and the discipline you received from your parents in your owm childhood. 


^Vhy do the methods differ.^ 


APPENDIX II. ORAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
GIVEN TO CHILD 

1 . Do you have any brothers or sisters at home.^ Are they [is he, she] littler or bigger 
than you are? 

2. Who is the naughtiest child at your house? 

3. Who is the best child at your house? 

4. Tell me, what is a good girl [boy]? What does a good girl do? 

5. Tell me, what is a bad [naughty] girl [boy]? AVhat does a bad [naughty] girl do? 

(). Does your mother make you “mind”? Does she make you do what she tells you? 

7. Does your father make you “mind”? Does he make you do w^hat he tells you? 

8. Who has to “mind” their mother and father most; do yon, or do other children 
have to “mind” more? 

9. When you are naughty, what happens? Who punishes you? 

10. When you are naughty, what does your mother do? 

11. When you are naughty, what does your father do? 
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1^. Who punishes you harder, your mother or your father? 

IS. How do children feel after their mother or father punish^ them? Do you? 

14. Do some mothers and fathere sometimes punish their children when the children 
don’t need to be punished? Do yours? 

15. Does your father get angry [cross, mad] when he has to punish [method indicated 
by child in 11] you? 

16. Does your mother get angry [cross, mad] when she has to punish [method indicated 
by child in 10] you? 

17. Should children always do what their mother and father tell them to do? Why? 

18. Before your mother punishes [method indicated in 10] you, does she teU you 
why she is doing it? 

19. Before your father punishes [method indicated in 11] you, does he tell you why 
he is doing it? 

20. Do you think children are ever afraid of their fathers? Are you? Why? 

21. Do you think children are ever afraid of their mothers? Are you? Why? 

22. Do your mother and father help you a lot? 

23. Do you wish that they would help you more? 

24. Do you wish that they did not help you so much? 

25. Do your mother and father let you play with anybody you want to play with? 
[If answer is no, ask why.] 

26. Does your mother tell you all the time to keep your feet off the chairs, not to 
scratch the furniture, not to get it dirty? 

27. Does your mother like it when you bring children into the house to play? 

28. If you have a secret [if you know something], do you like to teU it to your mother? 

29. If you have a secret [if you know something], do you like to tell it to your father? 

30. Do you ask your mother a lot of questions? Does she answer them? [Does she 
tell you?] 

81. Do you ask your father a lot of questions? Does he answer them? [Does he 
tell you?] 

32. Whom do you like most of all? 

33. Whom don’t you like very much? 

34. Whom do mothers like most of all? Does your mother? 

35. Whom do fathers like most of all? Does your father? 

36. What do you and your father do together that is fun? 

37. What do you and your mother do together that is fim? 

38. If you wanted an ice-cream cone very much and your father said no, what would 
your mother say if you asked her? 

39. If you wanted to go out to play and your mother said no, what would your father 
say if you asked him? 

40. If your mother told you to come and help her, and your father told you to come 
and help him, whom would you help? 

41. If your father said you must play outside in the yard, and your mother said you 
must play in the house, where would you play? 

42. What should mothers and fathers do when their children are naughty? 

43. When your mother says she is going to punish you [method indicated in 10] does 
she always do it? 

44. When your father says he is going to punish you [method indicated in 11] does he 
always do it? 

45. Can you tell ahead of time that your mother will punish you [method indicated 
in 10] when she finds out what you are doing? 

46. Can you teU ahead of time that your father will punish you [method indicated in 
11] when he finds out what you are doing? 

47. If you were playing outside and your mother told you to stop playing and to come 
into the house, would she let you keep on playing if you (a) didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to her and went right on playing; (b) cried and screamed; (c) said, “I don’t 
want to come in the house; I won’t come”; (d) begged and teased and said, 
*Tlease let me stay outside”? 

48. If your father told you to put away all your toys and go to bed, and you didn’t 
want to go to bed, would he let you keep on playing if you (a) didn’t pay any 
attention to him and went right on pla 3 nng; (b) cried and screamed; (c) said, 
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*‘I don’t want to go to bed; I won't go”; (d) begged and teased and said, “Please 
let me stay np”? 

49. Where do you like to be most of all? 

50. What does your mother do that you don’t like her to do? 

51. What does your father do that you don’t like him to do? 

52’. Does your mother like you just the way you are, or would she like you to be 
different? [How would she like you to be?] 

53. Does your father like you just tbe way you are, or would he like you to be 
different? [How would he like you to be?] 


APPENDIX m. TEACHERS’ RATING SCALE 

As a part of a study of the personality development of pr^hool children, you 
are asked to make some ratings of the children who are under your daily supervision 
and observation. 

The judgnients you are asked to make are in the form of a graphic rating scale of 
20 items relating to social and personality development. 

Each behavior item to be rated is represented by a horizontal line; each end of 
the line represents one of the extremes of the behavior m question. These extremes 
are described on the scales. The distance between the ends represents all degrees of 
behavior from one extreme to the other. The middle position represents behavior 
which cannot be distinguished as tending toward either side. 

You will make your ratings of each child by placing a mark at the position on the 
behavior line which best describes him. For example: In rating the appetites of Bill, 
a hearty eater, of Mary, a very poor eater, and of Jock, a good but not ravenous 
eater, your rating would look something Mke this: 

Hearty appetite, eats every- Little appetite or interest in 

thing and enjoys it. food, often refuses it. 

BiU 

Mary- 

Jock 

One kind of behavior is described on each of the following pages. For each behavior 
pattern, read the descriptions at both ends of the line. Do not make your ratings imtil 
you have the behavior clearly in mind. Then rate aE the childroi listed on the page 
before going on to the next behavior item. 

When rating a child on one kind of behavior, disregard everything else about the 
child except the characteristic which you are rating. Do not let yourself be influenced 
by your general impression of the child. Consult no one else in maMng your ratings. 


Rating Scale 


1. Constantly talking 
or wanting to talk; 
“chatterbox.” 

HUda 

Ivan 

Kurt 

Etc, 


Seldom talks much, 
hesitates to express 
himself verbally. 
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€. Rivalry shown toward other children. 

3. Exerts little influence on other chil- 
dren; follows lather than leads others. 

4. Low energy output; slow in word and 
action; only mild expenditure of energy 
in work or play. 

5. Shows and desires tenderness and af- 
fection in relations with others. 

6. Self-conscious, shy, retiring; easily 
flustered and embarrassed in presence of 
others. 

7. Dependent upon adult; seeks adult at- 
tention, help, praise, or direction . 

8. Popular with other children; liked, ad- 
mired, frequently chosen by them for 
play. 

9. Does not get along well with other 
children; frequently annoys them; quar- 
rels or fights with them. 

10. Considerate of others; kind, sympa- 
thetic, and unselfish toward them. 

11. Opposes adult control; defiant atti- 
tude toward authority; noncompliant; 
does what is prohibited. 

12. Predominant mood is a happy one. 

13. Defends himself successfully against 
verbal or bodily attacks from other chil- 
dren. 

14. Frequent changes in mood; easily up- 
set emotionally, with sudden outbursts of 
temper, ciying, elation, depression, etc. 

15. Sociable; makes friends easily; enjoys 
group activities and the companionship 
of otiier children. 

16. Behaves like a “perfect little lady” or 
“perfect little gentleman.” 

17. Bold, daring, uninhibited; plunges 
recklessly into new situations. 

18. Keenly aware of everything going on 
around him; lively interest in his environ- 
ment. 

19. Sensitive to and influenced by the 
criticisms, praise, blame, and opinions of 
others. 

20. Active, colorful behavior. 


Little rivalry shown toward other chil- 
dren. 

Exerts much influence on other children; 
leads rather than follows others. 

Excessive energy output; quick in word 
and action; frequent violent expenditures 
of energy in work or play. 

Shows little tenderness and aflection in 
relations with others; dislikes affection 
given him. 

Well-poised, self-assured in presence of 
others; not easily flustered or embar- 
rassed. 

Independent of adult in work and play; 
prefers to take care of himself. 

Unpopular with other children; disliked, 
avoided, or shunned by them. 

Gets along well with other children; sel- 
dom quarrels or fights with them. 

Inconsiderate of others; unsympathetic, 
selfish, and unkind toward them. 

Offers no resistance to adult control; com- 
pliant; obedient; does what is asked with- 
out question. 

Predominant mood is an unhappy one. 

Unable to defend himself against verbal 
or bodily attacks from other children. 

Good emotional control; few sudden or 
extreme shifts in mood except with good 
and obvious reason. 

Seclusive; tends to be by himself in work 
and play; few social contacts with other 
children. 

Behaves like a “tomboy” or “regular 
fellow.” 

Very cautious and inhibited; hesitates un- 
duly before attempting anything new. 

Little interest in events around him; 
dreamy and only mildly aware of his en- 
vironment. 

Insensitive to and little influenced by 
criticisms, praise, blame, and opinions 
of others. 

Passive, colorless behavior. 
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APPENDIX IV. EXCERPTS FROM 
DOLL PLAY RECORDS 

Ivan (Intervieic Father, you go to work. [Takes him aw^ay.J Here's the 

mother. I'll fix everj'thing up. I want all the dolls. I'll put them under the hed. [Laughs 
and sings “ma, ma, ma.”] Daddy comes home from work. Takes the supper out. We 
won't use this table. Oh, for a card table. Dresser up here. Clock. Bathroom here. 
[Sings.] Daddy sits down. Now mother. Brother. [Picks doU up. Puts him back and 
takes a second mother doll.] They eat supper. Now, gotta clear off the table. This is 
a little table to put her milk on when she needs it. Her little heady on it. [Puts mother 
and daddy into two beds. Takes mother's shoes off.] Everybody's going to bed. [Puts 
boy to bed next to mother's bed. Pulls his shoes off.] Little dolly [baby] goes to sleep. 
Goo, goo. Oh, mother has to sleep here [next to baby]. First we gotta make the be^ 
ail over again. [Puts extra dolls away.] Goodness gracious! Does her dress come off? 
I can. But can I get it on, that's the idea. I’ll have to try. Now you go to sleep [puts 
baby in bed]; at 8:00 you're going to have your milk, goo, gee. [Sings.] These extra 
dolls will sleep on the card table. I think I’ll tear this dress off. She'll sleep in the box. 
Now you eat supper. She's going to sleep in the bathtub. [Sin^ loudly.] Now morning! 
They all get up, [Puts extra dolls in box and on table. Takes mother up and puts on 
shoes.] She can stand up without holding. Then he gets up and puts his shoes on 
[boy]. Put his shoe on, thank you. [Puts mother and boy together.] Golly, now you 
stand up. He’s stretching his hands up [daddy]. [Tries to get father's clothes off.] 
Now you’re going to bed [daddy]. He’s never going to eat. How do you like that? 
[spoken to father doll]. [Puts mother on shelf.] You're going in room by yourself until 
you're good [to mother doll]. Now will you be good? I'll say shut up. . . . These 
mothers are going downtown. She's going to take a bath. [Puts her on toilet, screams.] 
I'm gomg downtown, I'm talking in telephone. 

Ivan (Interview 11) .... [Runs to draw'er to get baby doll.] I want a little girl 
Where is a bed that fits her? [Looks around for bed to fit baby. Gets up and looks 
outdoors.] Is this the mother? Ishyl I don't want a mother. She stinks! [Throws 
mother in drawer.] Little girl! Daddy, go somewhere else. [Puts him away in drawer.] 
Mother •stinks! . . . 

Alice (Interview 1) .... Girl goes to bed and mother and daddy stay up late. 
Daddy is biggest, so mother goes to bed fibrst. Sister. Now you sit down. [Seats girl 
at table.] She doesn't know where the soup is. She goes to toilet. Then she pulls her 
dress down. Sister has her very own table. [Examines mother.] She has new pants. 
She's going to toilet. She has to pull her pants down. Undresses. Sister forgot to flush 
it. She has to hold her garters. She has to pull pants up and skirt down. Do you know 
which is my father and my mother and me [points]? Father is biggest. Father has to 
go to toilet. It's sewed on [refers to doll's clothes]. He's biggest. He doesn't need to. 
But mother did. [Seats mother and father at table.] Just as he sits down he has to go. 
I’ll tear his coat off. [Sets him on toilet.] He has to stand up. He has a penis. He fell 
into toilet. [Stands him at toilet.] Mother falls off chair. She's so anxious to get some- 
thing. Girl lies down on chair. She's so tired [laughs heartily]. [Makes dolls fall re- 
peatedly.] 

Johanna (Interview 1) .... Where's the bathtub? There are a lot of things. We 
need a daddy. No, 'cause the daddy’s dead. Mine is dead. He had pneumonia. He had 
lo stay in the hospital like my mother. She had to stay there four weeks and I had to 
stay at my grandma's. [Puts girl and mother in beds. Sets out all the furniture.] My 
mother almost missed her class. We walked to school today. [All the time rearrang- 
ing furniture.] We'll put two tables together. This would be for a baby. The little girl 
has to sit down. [Picks up mother.] Oh, her shoe came off. [Puts it on.] I wish we had 
a daddy. Like a father. Or a baby. I want a father from up there [in box]. [Reaches 
for father doU.] I wonder if we could take his clothes off. [Tries. Then takes mother 
and pulls her clothes up, but when they do not come off immediately, she sets mother at 
table.] I wish they could have a bath. The little girl should have a bath. I take a 
bath almost every night. [Seats daddy at table. They all fall. Sets up another table. 
Girl alone at table. Mother alone at second table. Seats father on bench. Sets beds in 
box with father in a bed, girl in a bed, mother in a bed. Carefully gets everything in 
place in box.] 
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